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July on the Farm. 


The hot of 
now upon us, and it behooves the thrifty 
farmer to while-the 
Most of the upland hay 


weather mid-summer is 


‘‘make hay sun 


shines.” crop 


is now harvested before the 4thon many 


farms, the swales, river meadows and 


salt marshes being usually left till the | 


uplands have been harvested, The crop 
js better than the average on most farms 
of the abundant 
June, aud there will be no | 


good reason jov high piices or 


in consequence rains 


in May and 
scarcity 
of fodder this year. 


After having is over there often a 


is 


comparatively leisure time on many 


farms; this is used to good advantage in 


clearing up waste land, and especially in 


draining wet places and meadows. The 
springs and brooks are usually low at 
this season of the year, and for this 


reason it is the drains 
than at any other time of year. 
The 


harvesting 


easier to put in 
small fruit grower will be busy 
his currants, gooseberries, 
blackberries, the 
wild berries of the pastures will give 


raspberries and and 
employment to many children and wo- 
men. The harvesting of this wild fruit 
has assumed considerable importance in 
some of our hill towns, and more atten- 
tion is being paid to the crop than for- 
merly. 

The busy 


with harvesting his crops of early cab- 


market gardener is now 


bage, lettuce, onions, beans, beets, sur- 


mer squashes, ete., 
for the 
squashes, celery, 


and clearing up the 
late 
late cabbage and: cauli- 


land late crops, such as 


flower. 
this time of 
year care must be takenin dry weather 


In working the land at 
to prevent the rapid evaporation of the 
moisture from the the land. 
The plow should be followed quickly by 


surface of 


the roller to prevent this. 
In setting out plants, it 
after 


is of course 


well to choose a time a rain if pos- 
moist and the air 
of continued dry, 
hot weather plants may be still made t 


sible when the land is 


damp. Butin case 
live by using 
them. 


proper care in handling 
The tops should be sheared off 
about haif their length, the roots kept 
wet while planting, the earth 


the roots well firmed after 


around 
planting by 
pressing with the foot at each side of 
the plant, and if water had the 
plants should be well soaked for a few 
days after planting. 


can be 


Those who omitted planting a straw- 
berry bed in the spring can still secure a 
crop for next year by setting the young 
runners this monthor early in August. 
Of course the plants set thus late cannot 
be expected to run much; and it is there- 
set them about a foot 
apart and keep the runners trimmed; 
this involves some work and for market- 
ing fruit for profit will not pay so well 
as planting in spring; 
fruit 
table can be grown thus. 


fore needful to 


and handsome 
the 

The comparative leisure of this season 
gives the farmer a good opportunity to 
take an outing and learn what other 
farmers are doing, and to meet people 
who earn their living in various other 
callings. 

The business of farming has experi. 
enced in recent years quite as rapid 


THE | 


but very large) 
for exhibition or | 





| ] 
changes as any other calling. The mow- | 


fungus known as ‘‘mildew,” which is 


jing and reaping machines, the horse | very destructive to the growth of the 


| rakes, sulky plows and numerous other 
‘improvements, together with the cheap | 
jand quick transportation of southern 
and western produce to our markets, 


has forced our farmers to abandon many | 


| old-fashioned crops and methods of 
working, and to adopt other and more 
profitable plans. An observing traveller 


can learn much by comparing the meth- | 


ols adopted by 
change. 


others in this rapid 


Ameig the Roses, 


The Rose is the porfestion of all floral 
realities. In the charm of individuality, 
the warmth of perfect coloring and the 
delights of a matchless perfume—all 
flowers must yield to the Rose. 

We shall briefly describe the culture 
of the Rosein a practical manner so that 
all may easily grow this ‘*Queen of 
Flowers.” The soil must be of a strong 
nature, thoroughly enriched and deeply 
spaded. 
liberal supply of bonedust or stable ma- 
nure well incorporated into the soil 
before planting, which may be done in 
early spring or 
hardy varieties. All Roses should have 
some winter protection about their roots. 
Nothing better than to be heaped up a 
foot high of soil. Half-hardy and ten-| 
der tea varieties must be laid down and 
}entirely covered with earth, while up-| 
right and tall pillar Roses may be sutffi- 
ciertly protected by being securely cov- 
ered with straw or thick evergreen | 
boughs. 

All varieties need to be well pruned 


annually. 


The summer and perpetual | 
varieties should be well cut back near 
the ground, as they flower 
the young which will make a 
much more vigorous grow'h by 


always on 


wood, 


such 
a system of pruning, while all the tender 
tea varieties, as well as the mosses and 
climbevs, need only a shortening of the 
previous year’s growth, and thinning of 
all weak and feeble branches. 

The Rose is propagated by gratting, 
budding, layering, and by cuttings, also 
by planting of the seeds. All of these 
quite simple. For the 
amateur grower the simple method of 
the layering of the growing branches in 
July and August is the This is 
by forking in about the 
bush some rich compost, and cutting a 
tongue on the under side of the 
we desire just 
leaf or bud. this 


methods are 


best. 
easily done 
branch 
Opposite a 
down and) 
a few inches 
If the condi- 
tions are right for growth, new roots will 
form around the joint on the branch we 
have layered. winter 
protection and the next spring sever the 
layer from the mother plant and set it 
where it is to grow. 


to layer, 

pegging 
lightly covering the layer 
each side of the incision. 


Give thorough 


Like all the most beautiful things in 
enemies 
The most com- 
mon are the ** Rose Chaffer,” the 
Fly,” and the Slug.” 
cannot have good flowers without fine 


nature, the Rose has its in in- 
sects of various kinds. 
“Green 
‘*Rose As we 
foliage, it is of the utmost 
that we attend 


these insects at 


importance 
of 
outset. The 
,’—a little 
these tender 
for harbor till the 
buds appear, when it will destroy sev- 
eralina night. Atonce dust the bushes 
well with and press firmly 
every leaf you see tied together by the 


the destruction 
very 
“Slug 


to 

the 
is the 

that 


first to appear 


green worm glues 


leaves together its 


hellebore 


slugs. The next is the destructive 
green fly or ‘‘Aphis.”” At once dust the 
bushes thoroughly with tobacco dast 


while wet with dew and at mid-day 
syringe the entire foliage with a liquid 
made by steeping 1 pound of tobacco in 
5 gallons of water, or 1 pound whale oil | 
soap in & gallons boiling water. But! 


| the most efficacious remedy is the ‘‘ker- | 


osene emulsion” made by dissvlving 1-2 
| pound bar soapin 1 gallon boiling water 
-and adding 2 gallons kerosene oil. 
While warm agitate until it forms a| 
;creamy mass. Dilute with 15 parts | 
water for spraying. 

When our choicest roses are in full | 
bloom then the detestable ‘‘rose chaffer”’ | 
appears in a day. Hand picking, brush- 
ing them into hot water or covering 
bushes with netting and spraying with 
strong quassia water are the only rem- 
edies we know of. There is still one! 
more enemy of our roses, a parasitical 





Have it well fertilized with a} 


'the formation of seed. 
late autumn, for all the! e formati f seed 


| Victor Verdier, Crimson Rambler, and 


'Thick planting is no remedy, for the 


plant. Oar best remedy is to use 
“Flour of Sulphur” blown over the 
foliage with a bellows, which is gen- 
ecally efficacious. 

We now give a selection of varieties 
| which cover the most desirable qualities 
| of the Rose, which are—beauty of form 
,and color, fine foliage, and fragrance. 

As to color, let us say, that we have 
found that in certain families of plants 
particular colors prevail, and in no in- 


stance can we ever expect to see blue, | 


yellow and scarlet in varieties of the 
same species. This is one of nature’s 
|laws. Inthe rose we have scarlet and 


yellow, but no blue, so in the dahlia, ete. | 
Again in the verbena, salvia, etc., we| 


have scarlet and blue but no yellow. 


We must never expect nature to step | 


outside of her fixed laws, and give us a 
blue rose, ablue dahlia or a yellow ver- 
ena. 

To keep our rosebushes in bloom, 
cut back the most rampant growing 
shoots, and when the blooms are fully 
open cut them for the vase. To let them 
fade on the bush exhausts the plant in 
Check the side 


shoots, give water freely and mulch the | 


| roots well. 


In a word, the whole secret of grow- | 
ing choi. Roses is summed up in just 
three things, viz: plant deep, manure 
well, and water freely. 

The Hardy Perpetual Roses are the 
most royal of all Roses. Their beauty 
is of a bold, brave type, quite distinct 
from the delicacy of color and odor of| 
the tender tea varieties. 

These Hybrids are so vigorous in| 
growth, superb in bloom, and delicious | 
in fragrance that we place them at the| 
head of the whole family of roses of 
nearly one thousand varieties known to 
the Rosarians. The following varieties 
are the very cream of the entire list cov- 
ering all the distinct colors, best in vigor, 
hardiness, foliage and flower. 

BEST VARIETIES. 

Red—Alfred Coloins, Ulrich 
ner, Marshall P. Wilder. 

Pink —Paul Neyrou, Magna Charta, 
Mme. Gabriel Luizet. 

Crimson—Abel Carrier, Gen. Jacque- 


Brun- 


minot, Am. Jubilee. 

Blush—La France, Capt. Christy, | 
Baroness Rothschild. 

White—Madam Plantier, Margeret | 


Dickson, White Baroness. 
Yellow—Harrisonii, Persian Yellow, | 
Mme. Pernet Ducher. 


Striped—Caprice, St. La France, 
Roger Lambelin. | 
Moss Roses are exquisite in bud. | 
The best red varieties are—Tansii, | 


Crimson Globe, Little Gem. 
White— Reine Blanche, Crested Moss. 
Japan—Rugosa Rubra, Rugosa Alba. 


Climbing Roses—Balt Belle, Blairii, 


no Rose Gardena is complete without | 

several good bushes of ‘Sweet Briar’ | 
with its exquisite scented foliage. 

Mrs. ABEL F. STEVENS. 

Woodside Farm, Wellesley, Mas s. 





The Onion Maggot. 


Ep. MAss. PLouGHMAN: DEAR Str:—| 
Will you kindly inform me if there is a) 
sure remedy for onion maggots, and if| 
there is, what it is, through the columns 
of your paper. ( 

No. Easton, Mass. 


[There are several methods by which | 
the onion is more or less protected from | 
this great enemy. These include the | 
scattering over the surface of the bed, 
after the onions are above ground, some 
unsavory smelling substance to repel the | 
fly that lays the egg which produces the | 
maggot. So lime is probably the best 
of these. 

A neighbor of mine tells me that he 


). E. Ae 


planted. This compacts the soil, which is 
a hindrance to the fly in his effort to 
deposit his egg just below the surface. 


maggot passes from onion to onion, and 
therefore, the thicker the better for him, 
The little rascal should be killed as 
the dead onions are met with, if the job 
ie not too great a one. 

As arule, whatever precautions are 
taken the benefit is but temporary, for 
though where they have once made their 





-and the time for 
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| 
appearance in a bed they may do more 


harm one year than another, yet on the 
whole they almost always increase in 
number, and in the end destroy so large 
& proportion of the crop there is no 
profit in it. New ground does not in- 
sure exemption from their ravages, for 


\I have been driven from a new bed 


after two years of occupancy. However, 
the only practical resource where the 
ravages are so extensive as to ruin the 
crop is to give up the bed for three or 
four years and try a new location. 


J.J. H. Grecory.] 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Summer Dairying. 


Where summer dairying is practiced 
there should be abundant provision for 


| supplying the cows with supplementary 


feed when the grass in the pasture is 
not sufficient for the purpose. 
In most cases this will be necessary, 


commencing to feed 


| should not be deferred until there is al- 
| ready a decrease in the flow of milk, 


for where this is the case it will be 
difficult regaining what has been lost. 

If the crops calculated for this pur- 
pose are not in condition to feed as soon 
as wanted, then something else should 
be substituted for time. Certain 
kinds of grain feeds, as oats, bran and 


the 


‘gluten, will answer a good purpose— 


indeed, some of the best dairymen find it 


profitable to feed a small amovnt of 


| grain all through the summer season, 


not only when the grass is good but 
along with the soiling crops, finding 


this adds to the value of the ration, as 


is shown by the results at the pail. 
The kinds of forage crops to use tor 


this purpose will depend on the season 
,and location, as they may not be the 


same in all parts of the country. 
Clover—first or second crop—is one 
of the best that can be used as lony as it 
and where this most useful plant 
thrives in some of its varieties, it should 
be largely grown for this purpose and 
forhay. Like corn, itis adapted to a 
large part of the United States Rye, 
oats, or peas and oats, can be brought 
into use before corn is in condition to 
feed. There are kinds enough from 


lasts ; 


| which to select if the farmer is careful 
| to grow them for the purpose. 


Corn more than any other crop is 
raised for soiling, and with proper at- 
tention can be made to last a lony time 
in feeding from using different varieties 


_ of seed or planting at intervals. 
|has found the best protection to be| 


| Folling the surface just after the seeu is 


Putting it in the silo for summer feed- 
ing, before it can be grown for the pur- 
pose, is getting to be more and more 
practiced as its value becomes more 
fully ascertained. 

At the West and South there may be 
other crops than these mentioned that 
can be successfully used for supple- 
mentary feeding. 

Here also the grain feeds are so largely 
produced, and if they can be profitably 
shipped East to feed stock, then certainly 
it would seem there should be a good 
market forthem athome. These, along 





with the rich grasses peculiar to this ree | 
gion, and abundant forage crops, ought | 
to give the best results in milk, butter | 
and cheese, in large amounts and in fin- | 
est quality, as is not being attained in| 
the growth and fattening of animals. | 


Dairy Notes, 


With plenty of rain and resulting 
fresh pastures, the market reports from 
the great cities indicate the largest ship- 
ments of butter ever known at this 


Are you sure your cows have all the 
fresh water they will drink? Springs 
need cleaning out often. If they are 


neglected, a dirty scum often gathers 
/upon the surface and the water is not 


pure. If the source of supply is a pond, 
it is doubly essential that care be used. 


The weeds and bogs should be kept well 


scraped out, so that there may be as 
deep a body of water as possible: and as 
such reservoirs quickly dry up in time 
of drouth unless they are fed by springs, 


they must not be forgotten or soon the 


milk supply will be shortened. Cows 
need more water than many of us think. 


They must have it or we suffer the con- 


sequences. 

The feed supply must also be main- 
tained. When running at pasture, cat- 
tle will soon exhaust a large range. 
There may be grass enough, but they 
have trodden upon it as they went 


along and the next time they come that 
| way they will pass over large quantities 


of good feed. I like the plan of having 
two pasture lots forthis reason. After 


running on one field for, say, a week, I 
turn my cows into another field. There 
the feed seems much fresher and it is, in 
fact. The dew and perhaps a shower or 
two have washed the grass so that it is 
sweet and clean. How the cattle do en- 
joy the change! And there is no ques- 
tion but that they do much better than 
when confined in the same pasture all the 
time. 

Again, did you ever try it to see how 
much salt your cows will consume, if 
they get it? If not, you wouid be sur- 
prised upon making the test. Under 


ithe basement of my barn, where the 


cows goin and out to be milked, I have 
nailed a board along the side of one of 


In following out some of these methods | Season of the year. Price rules low, and | the sills, forming a long box, open at the 


there should be correspondingly good | 
results in stimulating and sustaining to | 
a profitable extent the milk product 

from the dairy through the season, thus 

placing the business on a much more 

satisfactory basis than is the case where 

little or no attention is paid to this kind 

of work. 

Where winter dairying is followed 
and proper provision has been made for 
the purpose there should not be very 
much variation in yield of milk, not 
much as during the summer season un- 
less the conditions are equally favorable. | 

E. R. TowLe. 

Franklin Co., Vt. 


SO | 





The Loudon Raspberry. 


Ep. Mass. PLOUGHMAN: DEAR Sir:— 
My experience with the Loudon Rasp. | 
berry has been that it is the only red 
raspberry that I have ever raised which | 
can be called winterproof. Three years 
ago this fall I received my first plants 
and heeled them in. The next spring, | 
when I set them, every bud was alive. 
The next winter was the severest one 
on raspberries I have ever known. My 
Cuthberts and Marlboros were killed 
to the ground and not a bud was killed 
upon the Loudon, even the terminal 
bud was perfect. The winter of 1897 
killed my Cuthbert and Marlboro so 
that I forked them all up. The Loudon 
never lost a bud. The fruit is equal to 
the Cuthbert in quality and of a brighter 
red. I have not tried ‘o raise fruit, but | 
tried to grow as many plants of them as 
possible, and have grown a fine lot and 


next season I expect to raise a lot of 
fine berries, as 1 have set a large num- 
ber of plants this spring. 

Wo. J. PRescort, 


Quincy, Mass. 


The Marshall. 


In view of considerable talk among 
some fruit growers about the ‘Mar- 
shall” strawberry not doing as well as 
formerly, and tbat itis not much of a 
berry after all, | would say, that de- 
pends upon the ground on which they 
are grown. My pickers at the last pick- 
ing, yesterday,—one picking only— 
picked from one-twelfth of an acre, or- 
dinary field culture, 94 baskets of berries 
or 1128 baskets of Marshalls per acre. 

On my other bed of Marshalls they 
picked about the same proportion. I 
never saw larger Marshalls, or any other 


berry. My prices in Boston for the 
Marshalls have ranged all along double I 
get for Michael’s Early and Beder Woods, 
among the best early varieties. My 
sales in Boston (30 miles distant) began 
attwenty cents a box, then 18 cents to 
16 cents, and yesterday’s returns, 14 
cents. At the lowest figure, the yield 
as above for 1128 baskets would foot up 
$157.92 for one picking per acre. 
LysaANDER S. RICHARDS. 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 








for some time. 
}ings were kept up in good condition. 


| well and regularly. 


the only thing the dairyman can do is 
to keep the expense of production down 
to meet the reduced market vaiue of his 
butter. But the poorest kind of econ- 
omy leads men to cheapen the article he 
offers for sale because it must be sold at 
a low figure. Keep up the standard! 
Cut down the cost of production by im- 
proving stock, by using modern methods 
of procuring cream, and by getting the 
highest possible value out of feed. This 
is true economy, and we must recognize 
this fact or fail. 

A good dairyman who had made a 
marked success in the bnsiness once told 


me that he had got his start in life and 
kept things moving his way by strict 


I watched him in his home| 
I noticed that his build- 


economy. 


Things looked tidy about hisfarm. His 
barns were well painted and battened. 
His cows were kept warm, no great 


, cracks to let the wintry wind blow in 
| through them more than he could bring 


in at the big doors. His cattle were fed 
He made a good 
article of butter and sold it at a paying 
figure. He had plenty of utensils in all 
departments. And this is what he called 
strict economy. Now, I like that defini- 
tion of the word. The man who scrimps 
his dairy will be scrimped himself when 
the returns come in. 

Whatever troubles the cow, causes a 
| loss in the value of her milk, and I count 
dogs as a nuisance among my herd. I 
know some men think they save some 
steps by keeping a dog to bring up the 
cows. Perhapsthey do; but there isa 
way we can fiad out just how much it 
costs to save those steps. We are no 
longer in the dark in these matters. Let 
a cow come into the stable quietly and 
be milked by a gentle, sympathetic 
milker. Test her product. Then let 
this same cow be brought in in a way 
to excite her and keep her so through a 
milking. Now test her milk and you 
will learn a lesson not soon forgotten. 
Perhaps you may conclude to dispose of 
the dog, or at least to keep him out of 
the pasture and barnyard. 

I never kept a dog. A few years ago 
I sold a young cow toa man who did 
ownsuch an animal. The first time the 
heifer was brought up by the dog, she 
threw up her head and tuil, leaped the 
fence and made a bee line for home. | 
And I didn’t blame her. Who of us) 
would enjoy having our heels nabbed at 
every step, or being snapped at all the | 
wav home? [think one such experience | 
would cause as to put a pistol in our 
pocket the next time we went that way, | ; 
and probably there would soon be one) 
less dog in the neighborhood. I know 
they talk about educating dogs to do 
this work. I never saw one so well 
educated that I wanted him around me. 


(certain acids very 





top. Inthis I intend to keep salt so 
thi.i my cows can have it all the time. 
They almost always stop to take a bite 
on the way in or out. They are 
healthier for it, and I am sure it adds 
to the quantity of milk produced. 
Shade is an essential to the comfort 
of the stock. In the heat of the day they 
spend many hours resting under the 
trees. Of late years, the horse fly has 
made life a burden anywhere unless 
we use means to keep it away. Some 
good preparations are now on the mar- 
ket, and we can ourselves mix oils and 
cheaply so that we 
are able to do away with a great deal of 
the misery which would otherwise be 
caused by the flies. EE. L. Vincent. 
Broome Co., N. Y. 


A New Berry. 

Ep. MAss. PLOUGHMAN: DEAR Sir:— 
Last Saturday I took advantage of the 
invitation of Chas. S. Pratt to attend 
the field meeting at North Reading for 
the purpose of seeing the new straw- 
berry, the ‘*Sample.” I was one of the 
early ones to arrive in Reading and 
after a visit to Mr. Pratt’s nursery and 
a lunch at his cosy summer cottage, I 
went on to North Reading to the farm 
of Mr. Gowing, there to see a large va- 
riety of the newer kinds of strawberries. 

A few men came with private teams 
early, later a delegation from the North 
Andover Grange in barges. This party, 
following true grange principles, in- 
cluded ladies, and a little later or after 
the arrival of the Boston train, three 
barges, well loaded, swelled the number 
to tully one hundred. 

The beds to which our attention was 
called had not been picked and were 
just loaded with fruit. The new vari- 
ety, the “Sample,” is to be put upon the 
market by Mr. Pratt next spring for the 
first time, and judging from the enthasi- 
asm shown by those who were there, I 
venture to predict that every one who 
grows strawberries for market or for 
home consumption will place an order 
of some size in order to secure astock of 
this truly wonderful berry. 

I must say that I never saw anything 
to equal the sight of fruit, the uniform- 
ity of shape and color, the great pro- 
ductiveness of the berry and vigorous 
growth of foliage, and this not only on 
the aew bed, but on the old one as well, 
and old plants that had been removed 
after fruiting last year were bearing 
heavily and showing nearly as vigor- 
ous growth as the new plants. Side by 
side with such varieties as Marshall and 
Clyde it seemed to be far superior. I 
think every person there went away 
with the feeling that they had been well 
repaid for the visit and had seen what 
no doubt will prove to be the coming 
strawberry. 

One word as to the flavor of the 
Sample. Through the kindness of Mr. 
| Pratt I took home a basket of the fruit, 
which [ kept until the following even- 
ing, when it was placed on the table with 
choice kinds of my own growing, and 
all pronounced it the best in flavor of 
the lot, although it had suffered trom 
transportation on cars and carriage. 

. W. SarGenr. 





Amesbury, Mass. 
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Making Clover Hay. 


The varying conditions of moisture in 


Chestnut Culture. 


The slaty and sandy hills and moun- 
soil and atmosphere, and of light or) tain slopes so common throughout 
heavy growth of clover, as well as the | Pennsylvania offer excellent conditions 
presence of weeds and possibly timothy | for chestnut culture. Few of these 
or orchard grass, render it impossible to| Jands are now cultivated at any profit; 
have any ironclad rules for making | few are of any real value for pasturage 
clover hay. ‘The important thing is to) even; many are utterly neglected and 
understand the principles that underlie | abandoned as no longer worth attention. 
successful hay-making, and then to use! A few acres on each farm planted to 
good judgment in time of cutting and | chestnuts would entail no great ex- 
manner of curing ad hauling to the | pense or labor, and would at least re- 
mow. The beginner must understand | new the wooded covering which pro- 
that clover is more difficult to cure than | tects the surface from washing, holds 
grasses because of the greater percent! the leaves and vegetables debris, and 
of sap and the flabbiness of the stalk | gradually accumulates humus to enrich 
when it begins to wilt. which lets it the soil. The treatment of such an 
pack too closely for ready circulation of | orchard would naturally vary very much 
theair. After bloom appears the woody | with its situation. In ground easily 
fiber increases rapidly, and if left stand-| worked cultivation, for afew years at 
ing too long the value of hay diminishes | least, would be the easiest method of 


she | _ 5 
because the hay easily loses leaf and| keeping down other plants and leaving 
bloom when drying and the hay is 


coarser and less digestible. 





the trees a clear field to occupy. In 


grasses and clovers if they can be cured | feet apart, would be advisable. 
as well as when cut later are more 


When the surface is very stony or en- 
nutritious and a larger percent is di- 


cumbered with stumps and refuse from 
former growth the cultivation would 

As the bulk is greater when the plant necessarily be limited to the immediate 
is about mature, and as it will then cure vircinity of the trees, and would, per- 
more readily, it is economy to leave the | haps, be little more than cutting away 
clover uncut until in fall bloom. In de-| about them to prevent their being 
ciding the best time to cut we have to) smothered. It should be borne in mind, 
consider, first, the quality; second the! however, that neglect to do this so often 
quantity of hay, and third, the cost, and so thoroughly as is needed will re- 
While| suit in the young trees becoming 
grass or clover is ripening a large per! weakened and soon crowded out com. 
cent of the protein and starch passes/ pletely hy their rivals. But when there 
from leaves and stem to the seeds. Now, | js a natural sprout-growth of chestnut 
az the seeds are largly left undigested,| on land which is often abanconed and 
and as the protein is the most valuable Jeft to run to waste there is an excellent 
part of the feed, it is best economy to opportunity for securing an orchard of 
cut There been | nut trees ata very smal) expense and 
very diverse views among farmers and | trouble. The chestnut sprouts should 
experimenters as to the relative value 


gested. 


which is the labor expended. 


clover bloom. have 


of grasses and clovers cut before bloom 
appeare and at the time of full maturity, 
but farmers generally agree that, consid- 
ering the labor and risk, it is better to 
make but one cutting, and that after 
bloom and before seed matures. 

If we could cut and cure all the clover 
crop the same day we would cut after 
full bloom and before the bloom turns 
brown. But as the woody fiber in- 
creases rapidly at this stage and the 
leaves and heads drop more easily after 
the plant is fully matured, and as the 


so far apart that they will not interfere 
with one another. Trees so exposed 


round-headed tops, and will come into 
bearing much sooner than otherwise. 
The trees and shrubs of other kinds 
should meanwhile be cut periodically, 
at least in so far as they directly inter- 
fere with the symmetrical development 


eventually occupy the whole ground. 
But such sprout growth can be treat. 
ed in another way. If taken when they 
leaves and heads are more digestible! are still y oung and small they can be 
than the stalk, we handle the | grafted with scions of any of the named 
crop so as to save the largest per cent of varieties which are now offered by 
the best. As clover does not stay at its nurserymen. The advantages of this 
best many days it is advisable to begin | method are so great, and it can be so 
cutting as soon after it isin full bloom | easily applied in many parts of the state 
as the weather will permit. If the 
weather is right itis unwise to delay 
cutting. The quantity or quality of the 
crop will not be improved by delay. If 
the second crop is to be cut for seed the 
sooner the first cutting is made the 
heavier will the seed crop be. A few 
days of bad weather in harvest may not 
only greatly depreciate the quality of 
the hay crop but seriously affect the seed 
crop. The seed crop is often of as much 
value to the farmer needing cash as the 
hay crop. If he has enough fodder to 
meet his wants by cutting a part of his 
clover for hay he can increase the fertil- 
ity of his land, save labor and increase his 


wish to 


scription of what has been done will 
be the readiest means of undertaking 
and appreciating it, and a guide for 
those who wish to undertake it. 

Along the west side of the Susque- 
hanna river, in York county, opposite 
Marietta, runs a low, rough mountain 
ridge of quartz rock, which is the hard- 
est and least easily disintegrated of all 
rock materials. Where it has been 
cleared of brush and tree growth the 
surface is strewed with boulders broken 
off of the parent ledge. Soil can scarce- 
ly be said to exist. At least there is 
but a gravelly surface with here and 
seed crop materially by taking off the) there the loose rocks in profusion. To 
grassboard from his mower and cutting | look at a cleared portion of it one might 
the clover intended for seed as soon a3/yery naturally suppose that nothing 
bloom appears. We have never failed | whatever could grow upon it. Never- 
to make a paying seed crop in this way. theless there has been a quite liberal 
We can also cut before dock, white top,|tree growth here, chiefly of rock oak 


varly-cut | such instance close planting, only a few | or thereabouts in diameter. This 1s a 


be thinned out gradually until they are | 


will develop short trunks and low,| 


Care must be taken to have both stock 
and scion in good condition. The scion, 
particularly, should be dormant, and 
yet plump and ready to quicken and 
start into active growth so soon as the 
current between stock and graft is es- 
tablished. Particular time, early or 
late in the spring, does not seem to be 
essential so Jong as the scions are in 
this satisfactory condition. But, con- 
sidering how easily they become im- 
paired as the warm and sometimes dry 
weather of spring arrives, I much in- 
cline to favor early grafting. I have 
had the best success with the early set 
grafts. Mr. Engle, however, is inclined 
to pay little attention to time and to do 
the work when it is most convenient. 
| Neither does there seem to be much 
| choice in the kind of grafting employed, 
| excepting as that is determined by the 
size of thestock. In general. preference 
has been given to whip or tongue graft- 
ing the sprouts which are half an inch 





more rapid method than cleft grafting, 
and by it a closer contact with the stock 
can be obtained, and the grafts are less 
easily displaced. Should the graft fail 
to grow, cleft grafting the succeeding | 
year will often be required on account | 
|of the increased size which the sprouts | 
| have reached. 
| Grafts should be set up two or three | 
‘feet from the ground; even then the) 
‘tendency is to make low and broad tops. | 
| Sometimes the union is imperfect and a | 
| knot or irregular swelling shows where 
the grafting was done. But more com- 
|monly no distinct mark was left after) 
|two or three years time, and in many | 
'trees it was impossible to distinguish 
where the union had taken place.—W. 
| A. Buckhout, in Bu!letin Pennsylvania 
| Experiment Station. 








| Some Dairy Facts. 


We now desire cows for the dairy 
rather than general purpose cows. The 
‘advantages of the latter, when finally 
| turned off for beef, is a small matter 
| compared with those superior producers 


| 


| that give a much larger return in milk )ness and an inclination to kick. 


| 
The farm dairy | 


| every day for years. 
| prominence to this question of beefing 
| qualities. 
| quantity and quality of milk will de- 
pend, from a business standpoint, upon | 
the conditions governing the dairyman’s 
local market. Where milk is sold ata 
uniform price, irrespective of its quality, 
it is useless to advocate the discarding of 
the cow that gives a large amount of | 


The relative importance of | 


| One that gives a less quantity of rich | 
|milk. This vicious system, which for- 
| tunately has been partly superseded, en. 
/courages the breeding of cows giving 
| poor milk. If all milk was sold by test | 
the production of inferior milk would | 
|receive much needed encouragement. ) 
In selecting a dairy cow, individual | 
| traits are of quite as much importance! 
}as the question of breed. A large ud- | 
| der and good-sized teats are good signs. | 
| An actual test of quantity and quality | 
‘of milk given is always advisable. 
| full abdomen, denoting plenty of stom-| 
‘ach room, and a good appetite are im- 
| portant requisites. A certain amount 
of food is required for the animal’s sup- 
|port. It is the surplus on/y that goes to 
| the production of milk. A poor feeder 
| will be a poor milker, says the Practi- 
cal Farmer. 








mule tail strap leaf, plantain, thistles, 
wild lettuce, carrots, etc., mature any 
seed, and thus the early cutting of cloy- 
er tends to clean and mulch the land as 
well as increase the cash income from 
the clover crop. 

We must keep in view the fact that 
the later we make the first cutting for 
mulch or hay the weaker will be the 
after-growth. If it turns very dry and 
hot after late cutting of clover for hay 
we may have so light growth as to have 
little or no seed. We will in such cases 
also lose the benefit to the soil that comes 
with a rich growth that keeps the soil 
well covered. 

When the growth of clover is thick, 


and chestnut, and it is evident that the | 
hillside is fit for nothingelse. It has| milk in the city markets, and with | 
| been cut over at least once, quite likely | proper feeding, more profit can usually | 
twice, and allowed to grow up to| be made by having cows calve in the fall 
sprouts again. While chestnut was the| than in the spring. A better price is| 


, , : : 
dominant grow*th it was so thick and| obtained for the product when the cows | 


‘crowded that the trees never amounted | are producing the most, and the fresh 
| to anything as nut producers. The) grass comes in a good time to prolong a| 


wood was useful for posts and rails, but | good flow. Then, too, the calves are at | 


For home dairying, or the eale of | 





ithe owner, Mr. Engle, says he never | a good age toget the benefit of the sum-,| 
thought it worth while to attempt to| mer’s pasture, as they go to grass at) 


gether the few scattered nuts which they | six or eight months of age, with full di-| badeae 
About sixteen years 5g wey powers to assimilate the coarse | ; 


| produced. 
jhe received 


from Mr. William L. 


American” [now known as Paragon], | ercise. Small pasture lots with soiling | 


'the cow to the milker. 


where this tree is common, that a de- inferior milk, and the retaining of the | Practiced. 


| treatment. 
| kinds, when the skin is broken, the 


foods. | 
Schaeffer, of Philadelphia, grafts of a| An objection to soiling cows instead | 
| variety of chestnuts called the “Great ‘of pasturing, is the lack of healthful ex- | 


be conducive to the health of the animal. 
Otherwise the effects of indisposition 
will be proportionately passed into the 
milk and so taken into the systems of 
consumers. The water for the cows 
should be fit for one’s own drinking. | 
Whole communities are sometimes 
stricken with fever, as a result of cows 
watering in festering mud holes, foul 
ponds, or other sources of impure wa- 
ter. Poor and unwholesome butter and 
cheese of course result from milk thus 
contaminated. There was an illustra- 
tion of this in the case of afactory whose 
whole output was seriously affected by 
the milk of a couple of cows that had 
had access to bad water. I[tisacommon 
sight to see the cows’ watering place 
“garnished” with a large quantity of 
accumulated droppings which drain into 
it. 

Comfortable quarters in winter are 
absolutely necessary to success. The 
food and energy that would otherwise 
be required to keep up the bodily heat 
of the animal is available for milk pro- 
duction. Cleanliness in milking is 
much neglected. Whenever there are 
stable settlings in the milk, with its ac- 
companying manure flavor (?), the milk 
is unfit for use, either as milk, butter or 
cheese, for a portion of such dirt is soi- 
uble and is incorporated with the milk 
The udder, teats and other parts from 
which dirt may drop into the pail should 
be thoroughly cleaned before milking. 
Straining through several thicknesses 
of cheese-cloth will remove unavoidable | 
dust, etc., but not the solubles. The 
cows should be kept as clean as the| 
horses. Indeed, it is more important 
that they should be, as their earnings 
are more dependent upon their comfort. | 
A cow plastered with last week’s stable 
droppings is a ‘‘standing” disgrace to 
the owner. A cow once reconciled to 
the absence of her offspring has a cer- 
tain amount of affection for the milker, 
recognizing in him a substitute for the 
calf, and gives her milk to him freely so 
long as he treats her with gentleness. 
Until she has become reconciled to the 





| change she is to be excused for restless- 
The | 


milker is regarded as a usurper. The 


of the chestnuts, so that the latter will! has sacrificed much by giving undue | Presence of the calf for a few times 
| while miking, without allowing it to 


|suck, however, will help to reconcile 


A change of 
milkers is also repellant to her instincts, 


/corresponding to a promiscuous suck- 
|ling of calves. 
/room, and where butter is kept, must 
| be well ventilated and free from odors, | 


The air of the 


particularly where shallow setting is 





Wounds of Live Stock. 


The treatment of wounds, cuts and 
abrasions in horse and cattle practice 
has undergone an entire change during 
the past decade. Farmers very rarely ask | 


A. the storekeeper for ‘‘green” or ‘‘black” 
oils, digestive ointments and cur-ealls | 
| nowadays, and the more recent antisep- 
| ties, carbolic acid and iodoform, are not 
| used so recklessly. Farmers have been 
|taught a more rational course of treat- 
| ment for their animals in general, or | 


what may be termed up-to-the-times 
Concerning wounds of all 


| parts should be thoroughly cleaned either 


with warm water or cold, the former 
preferred; using castile or pure carbolic 
soap. When this is done a solution of 
bichloride of mercury, one grain to 1000 
grains of water, is the strength; that is, 
about two drachms to the gallon of wa- 
ter, but itis better to have the chemists 


| make the solution, for it must be dis-| 


solved properly. This solution should 
be sprayed over the wound, above and 
When well done, a sheet of 
medicated absorbent cotton should be 
bandaged over the part carefully and 
left undisturbed for three or four days, 
the time depending, of course, on the 
nature of the injury. Then it should 


milk. | 


It takes but little tobacco | 
smoke to flavor dairy products, and but- | 
| ter put in general storage cellar will, in 
|a few hours, take on a new aroma, the 
‘character or which will depend upon 
‘the other contents of the place. 





know that our views are now finding 
such general acceptance all over the 
country. 

One of the great eastern daily papers, 
in expressing this view, reasons that the 
great West, which has. doubled the 
number of farms since the war, no 
longer offers free homesteads for the 
asking. Indeed, it is a question wheth- 
er the tendency of western agriculture 
is not to be more in the direction 
of consolidation of small farms into 
large areas, for the culture of the cereals 
on a commercial scale. The fact that 
new farms can only be carved out of the 
public domain by irrigation, as a rule, 
is good reason for believing that our 
Middle and Eastern states have seen the 
worat of western competition. 

We cannot see what is to hinder a 
gradnal improvement in the value of 
farm lands in this part of the country. 

Population is rapidly increasing, the 
area of land is fixed, and there is a 
tendency among leyi-lators to conserve 
the farmer’s interests and to protect him 


/against foreign competition so far as 


this is possible. This opinion is already 
shared by a considerable number of our 
longest-headed and most thrifty farmers 


and business men, and we know several | 


such who during the past year have 


| been quietly buying farm property or 


getting options on it. They go on the 
theory that at present prices such prop- 
erty can be managed to yield a fair net 
income, that the investment will 
absolutely safe so far as the principal 
goes, and that with the improvement in 
value which they believe is likely to 
follow, there is achance of making a 
snug profit on 
Farmer’s Home. 


lVierit 


** Merit talks” the T i k 


intrinsic value of 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilia possesses actual 
and unequalled curative power and there- 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 


be 


such transaactions.— 





to directions, to purify your blood, or | 


cure any of the many blood diseases, you 


are morally certain to receive benefit. | 


The power to cure is there. 
trying an experiment. 


You are not 
It will make your 


blood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus | 


drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the wholesystem. 





Sarsaparilla 


Is the best, in fact — the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 











Do not purge, pain or 
gripe. All druggists. 25e. 





.D. Q. 


Hot Stuff 
on 
Bugs |! 


Farmers, Nurserymen, Stock Raisers and all 
| others should try the P. D. Q. POWDER to 
a Rose and Potato Bugs, Canker and Cur 
| rant Worms; also Lice on Plants, Grape Vines 
|} ard Shrubs. It is not poisonous or inflammable. 
| Absolutely safe and harmless to use. Does not 
| injure anything but the vermin. Woncerful but 
| true. The only article known which wil! prevent 

the eggs or nits of Vermin from hatching, which 
| stops breeding. Try it for lice on Poultry. Dogs, 
| Cats, Sheep, and a1 animals; also to desiroy 
| Moths and Buffalo Bugs from furs, clothing and | 
| carpets. The only sure death to Ants and not in- 
| jure the lawn. Best disinfectant known. | 








| Priceonly 25 cents per pound; 5 Ibs. $1.00. 
| All druggists, grocers and seed s*ores keep it. 


Worcester Compound C0 


| Worcester, Mass. 
| 


| FOR SALE. 


| No. 1—BULLCALF, 1 monthold. Solid color 
white tongue. Dam, first calf, the: efore, not test 
| ed; grandam tested in 14 days, on moderate ra | 
| tion, 14 ths. 2 oz. butter; great grandam, Nannie | 
Harper 7248, has 3 tested daughters. Sire com 
bines the best blood of Tennessee, Sigaal, Darl- | 
ington, Albert 44, McClellan, Pansy, and Import- 
led. Dam half the same Tennessee blood, % 











Hood's 


e Kennebec 


and address, 


FREDERICK A. JONES, G, P. 


Yeamboat Co, 


REACHES 


[DEAL SUMMER RESORTS 


== 


PICTURESQUE MAINE. 
Where Will You Spend Your Vacation ? 
Learn Where to Go and How to Go. 
Stanch Steamers Leave Boston Daily---Except Sundays---at 6 P.M. 


Our new Summer Book, illustrated with half-tone cuts, describing the delightful seaside 
resorts reached by our steamers, will be sent free by mail on receipt of request, giving full name 


A. - - Lincoln Wharf. Boston, 
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Are you looking, not for the 
cheapest, butthe best. . . 


7 
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> 
> WINDMILL 
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> 
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in the market, Send for our 
catalogue of the . . . 
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ECLIPSE and FAIRBANKS, 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN on com. 
plete outfits, and plans submitted. 


TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE. 


STEEL AND WoopEN Towers. 


CHAS. J. JACER CO., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMER 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 





PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA. 











| Milton Farms. 





desirable location, high and sightly. Situat 


Ove OF 5 ACRES Excellent poilaings, very 
don Blue Hillave. Price $600, 


e 


| NE OF 10 ACRES. This will please anyone. 
Perfect land, fine bui dings. Price $6000. 


ITTLE HOME OF 1 ACRE, good house and 
4 several henbouses. $2000. 

NE OF 16 ACRES, good buildings, finely 

locaied. $600v. 


( NE OF 75 ACRES. 3 houses, all well rented. 

A fine farm barn; pleaty wood and timber. 
$9000. 

( NE 175 ACRES. Very productive farm, good 

set of buildings. Carryiny at present 30 head 

of stock. Plenty wood and timber. Price $12,000 


LEGAL NOTICES. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLE"EX, &8. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at law. next of kin, creditors and al) 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
SARAH T. GRIEVES, late of Medford, in 

| _said County. deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS. a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Isabella H. 

Bearce ot Medford, in the yen of Mid 

| dlesex, without giving a — on her bond. 

You are are hereby cited to appear at a 





Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said | 


| County of Middlesex, on the sixth day July, a.p 
1897, at nine o’clockin the forenoon, to show 

| cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is nevebe directedto give pub- 
| iic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once ineach week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a vew3paper 

ublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
at least before said Court 
itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
| Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of June. in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and m..ety 
seven. 8. H. FoLsom, Reciste: 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 

MARTIN CURLEY late of Cambridge, in said 

| County, deceased, intestate. 
Ww SREAS, a petition has been presented to 
| said Court to grant a letter of administration 
|} onthe estate of said deceased to Catherine T. 
| Curley, of Cambridge, in said county, or to some 
| other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
| Mi idlesex,on the sixth dayof July, A.D. 1897, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
| any you have why the same should not be granted. 
| And said petitioner is i directed to give 
| public notice thereof. by publishing this citation 
| once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
| published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J, McINTIRE, Esyuire 
Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of June 
|in the year one thousand eight hundred an 
| ninety-seven. 8S. H. Fouisom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESF X, 83. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of DEN- 





Farms for Sale. | 


ESIRABLE FARM 24 miles frm Boston; 

high location, over looking handsome sheet 

of water. Farm contains 87 acres, 36 tillage, 37 
pasture, balance wood. Fruit for home use. Two 
story house cf 9 rooms. newly painted and blind- 

| ed. Barn 41x38, 2 poultry houses. Bulldings in 
| first class condi ion. land well fencec. Assessed 
| for $4200, price $4600, including 6 cows, 2 hors- 
es 40 fowls, 4 wage ns, 1 cart, double runner sled, 
harocsses, and alt the farm tools and machinery. 








ITTLE GEM ofa village house, with %4 acre 
; land; 2 minutes’ walk to every convenience 
you wish for. kKlectrics to neighboring towns. 
Some small fruits 2-story house, barp, small hen 
house aud carpenter shop, and a/l new buildings. 
Situated in one of the prettiest towns inthe state, 
short distance out of Boston. 


OULTRY PLACE, cash, 26 

miles out. Convenient to lines of R.R. into 
Boston. 17 acres tillage and 6 of pasture; will 
keep 5 or six head of stock, large variety fruit 
200 bbls. apples in season. 144 story house, 
rooms, newly paint d and papered. Barn and 
hen house in good repair. Can show many other 
fice properties same day. 


ror $1800, % 








| RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con. 
tains 70 acres. 4vuU fine bearing apple trees, 4% 
| acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 beds 
| strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part- 
ure-, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
| Pump at sink. running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boilers. Barn 60x38; 16 tie upsand 
3 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
| for —_ cellar; barn clapboarded and painted, 
| ¢ polaand vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x36. 
| Two yrs - ly of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
hay by machine. Price $6000. 





| 
| yey CREAM and MILK Business 
supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
13v acres, finest of grass land all uncer drained, 
free from stone. All buildings built in 1895; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and blinded; el 
aud pantry, with refrigerator built iu; 2 silos, 45 
| toms each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts, cream- 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
house and barus(new pipe); heunery 20x20. Up- 
land orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldwins, 
30 yrs. old; large variety other iruits, all kinds. 
| Win.er of 96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses. 
Pond near house supplies farm with ice. 20 cans 
of cream per week are sold at $1 per can; » read 
sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Will sell 2 
cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
“Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 
ex. wagon, all small touls for $5300; $20U0 can re 
main at 5 percent, or will sell farm above for 
$4500. 


NLY 17 MILES from BOSTON, over 2 lines 

of the N.Y.,.N.H. & H.R.R. 55 acre farm. 2- 
story house, barn and out buildings complete. 
Good orchard; % mile to station, 5 minutes to 
electrics. Price $3000, terms ¢asy. 


7 ACRES—36 more can be had if wanted—14 

mile to station, 21 from Boston, Cuts 30 
tons ae. 30 fruit trees, all varieties; house 12 
| rooms, large barn with silo, 6 hen houses. Town 
| and well water in house and barn Good build- 
| ings. Run as a milk farm. ey way adapted as 
such. $5500 for all or $4500 for 78 acres and 
| buildings. 








ORCESTER CO. FRUIT FARM, near good 

markets, 70 acres in all; 9 acres set out to 
apple and peach; 2U0 apple and 40 peach 4 yrs. 
old, in fine condition; raspberries and blackber 
ries returned $100in’96 = Soila nice black loam. 
Cuts 30 tons hay. Large house, painted and 
blinded, wood shed, wagon house, piggery and 
barn, 20 tie-ups and 2 stalls; running water at 
house and barn Large elm front house 24 feet 
around it. Electrics to pass. Price $3000, $700 
down. Particulars of A J. BARNARD, Acton 
Mass., or at this office. 





J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502 Boston 


Some New Hampshire Farm Bargains, 
particulars of which can be had on ap- 


| public notice thereof, by publishing this citatior 
| once in each week, for three successive weeks, ip 


plication at this office or of E. H. Carroll, 
Warner, N.H. 
OF of 120 acres — keep 15 to 20 head. 


story house, 10 rooms; barn 40x 59. 
productive. Only $1300. 


NIS B. BUCKLEY, late of Somerville, in said 

Comet deceased . intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of acministra 
tion on the estate of said deceased to John E. 
Buckley of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, | 
without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are herebycited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of July, A.p. 
1897, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


be granted 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 


1% 
Very 


OF of 75 acres. 8-room house; barn 30x 40. 
Price $700, 


A pee? ke Mitte vile? piece. 3 acres. 
A Nie ngs, free public lit 
school. Price $1800, . a 


SIXTY-FIVE ACRE FARM.—6-room house, 
barn, shed and outbuildings. $700. One- 
half cash. 


427 ACRE FARM—advertised elsewhere in 
é PLOUGHMAN. 


the MASSACHUSETTS ee eee 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, atleast, before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of June 
in the year one thousand eight hundred an 


ninety seven. S. H. Fousom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of HANNAH 
BUCKLEY, late of Somerville, in said County, 


NE of 400 acres, with fine set buildings, and 
O au established summer boarding business. 
$4500. See “ad.” elsewhere in the PLOUGHMAN. 





OF of 10,50 or 150 acres as one wishes, with 
new buildings. (See photo. at this office,) 
House 10 rooms, barn 40x50, and outbuildings. 
Price $1500 to $3000 as land wanted. Anything 
in farm property or timber lands gladly shown on 
appointment by E. H. CARROLL. WARNER, N.H 
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as it is this season, many of the lower | since it was thought to be a large fruit-| crops to make good the food deficiency Signal, 4 Nannie Harper 7346. woroees 





leaves begin to decay, and when the clo-| ed form of the native American species. 
ver is rank and has fallen delayin cut-| These grafts were set in trees growing 
ting lowers the quality of the hay.|jn his dooryard, and have now made 
Waiting another week or so for clover) beautiful, low, round-headed specimens 
to get more mature is risky, very risky, | strikingly like the apple tree in general 








|is a good compromise. The importance 
of a variety of foud and a well-balanced 
| ration should never be lost sight of. Every 
| dairyman should study and understand 
the cow’s needs in this respect, and the 











come off and the parts should be again 
well cleansed and the same treatment 
repeated, using the fresh medicated cot- 


0. 2—BULL CALF, 2 weeks old. Solid color, 
black tongue. Dam, 6000 tbs. rich milk per year. 
Sire as above. Dam, balf inbred Signal, %4 St. 
Helier, %4 Rajah. 

Both these calves have good rudimenta~y teats 
and escutcheons, the second remarkable ones; 


| ton and fresh bandages, says an ex- | both strong and vigorous and very handsome. 


| 
| 








change. 
Much earlier than when under the old 





JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
LTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
} 














Ww EREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by John E. Buckley, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary — be issued to him, the execu 
tor therein named, without giving a surety on his 
official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of July, A.p. 























ILK ROUTE FOR SALE, with 16 cows. 1 

bull, large and small cans, cooler, milk and 

feed pails. 4 tons salt hay. Milk sells for 7 cts. 

ear around. It’s hard to find a better chance 

an this. Owner requires his whole time in his 

other business. Only 12 miles from Boston. This 
| can be bought for $800, 























Milk Routes for Sale. wins 
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An Infectious Disease of Turkeys. | 


For a numoer vu: sears great loss) 
among turkeys raised in Southern New | 
England has occurred from a disease | 
known as ‘*dlackhead.” 
has proven beyond doubt that the dis-| 
ease is contagious. Until the Rhode | 
Island Experiment Station investigated | 
this subject little was known o1 had been | 
published in regard to it. Finding that | 
these ulcers, which gave the liver a_ 
spotted appearance, were present in the | 
majority of the little tarkeys that were 
lost by the disease, they called the at- 
tention of the bureau of animal indus-| 
try to this trouble, and it was found | 
that turkeys in various parts of the coun- 
try hadthe same symptoms. Dr. Theo- 
bald Smith was sent on to Rhode Island | 
to make m croscopical examinations of 


Investigation | 


diseased organs secured by the Expevi- 
ment Station. He found that the dis- 
ease was caused by a minute animal or- 
ganism which somewhat resembled that 
which accompanies human dysentery, | 
and that the disease was probably intec- | 
tious, says Samuel Cushman in an ex- 
change. 

These organisms, which cause the ul- 
cers or destroy the tissue of the liver, 
Dr. Smith says, first affect the ceca or 
pronged part of the lower bowel and 
are then distributed through the liver 
by the portal circulation and cause these 
yellow tubercles. Something over a) 
year later Dr. Moore, of the bureau of 
animal industry, by experimenting with | 
diseased turkeys, forwarded by the 
Rhode Island Station, found that the 
trouble could be communicated to well 


turkeys by means of their excrement. 
The disease has long been known in| 
Rhode Island and Southern New Eng-| 
land as ‘*blackhead”’ because turkeys af- | 
fected when nearly mature look shrunk, 
pinched and purple about the head. 
Little turkeys are most susceptible. | 
They are affected early in life and the | 
disease develops fast or slow, accord- 
ing to how numerous the organisms 
are, or according to the strength and 
vigor of the turkey. Here they usually 
die ingthe latter part of July, early in 
August and at the beginning of cold 
weather. Wet, stormy weather aggra- 
Their 


rough, they have diarrhea with bright | 


vates the disease, feathers look | 
yellow excrement, and they weakly drag 


one foot after the other for some time 
before they die. 

As some members of a flock escape 
while the majority die, probably they 
have more vigor to resist or destroy the 
infection. Without doubt, indigestion 
and looseness favor the growth of these 
organisms. 

In some cases both cecum are affect- 
ed, in others but one or a part of one is 
threatened or ulcerated. Those having 
but a small partfot the liver invaded 
may live through the winter and not 
die until spring, when a_ post-mortem 
will show that it was a long-standing 
case. Those that die when very young 
usually have numerous small tubercles 
evenly scattered throughout the liver. 
In the livers of those that live longer the 
tubercles are larger and less in number. 
Probably birds that are slightly affected | 
may appear in good health and yet be 
spreading the infection. There is every 
reason to suppose that they infect the 
land they run upon, therefore great 
pains should be taken to kill off all cick 
birds and disinfect their remains as well 
as change the well ones to new ground. | 

Prevention is possible, but cure is| 
difficult. Breed for vigor, feed to pre- 
vent diarrhawa and keep infection off the 
premises. Start anew on fresh ground | 


by hatching turkey eggs under hens and | 
| 





continue to get your fresh blood by buy- 
Remem- 
ber that the entrails of dressed turkeys 
may contain infecting organisms. 

A tonic and stimulant for the 


ing eggs instead of live birds. 


liver 
and bowels will help prevent the dis- 
and overfeeding 

Pepper and gin- 


ease. Confinement 

will favor the disease. 
ger and something sour are indicated as 
Sick turkeys 
sometimes recover after they can eat all 


well as an astringent. 


the acorns they want; they administer 
the astringent themselves. One begin- 
ner, after losing many little turkeys, re- 
ports that he cured a lot in two weeks | 
by giving them a saturated solation of | 


Epsom salts in Jersey milk to drink and 





nothing but grass to eat. 

Dutch cheese (curd), corn bread 
soaked in milk and old cracked | 
corn mixed with sour milk, fed lightly, | 
are safe rations for little turkeys that | 
have liberty. 
that die would have remained well had 
they been given fuil liberty and no grain | 
feed of any kind. 

See illustrated reports of the bureau | 


sour 


Doubtless many turkeys | 
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/may divide. 


| it to remain. 














Dividing Colonies, 


G. M. 
Bee Journa’, 


Doolittle says, in American 
that he prefers natural 


/swarming, but he gives three ways for | 


dividing colonies, or artificial swarm. | 
ing, as it is sometimes called. These 
plans may be preferred by some to) 
natural swarming, and it sometimes | 
happens that where increase is desired 
the bees refuse to swarm on their own | 
account, in which case the bee-keeper | 
The first plan given is the | 


| 


nucleus plan, but as that is to be com 
menced some twenty days before the 
honey harvest, it is not here given. 

Following that, Mr. Doolittle pro-| 
ceeds as follows: 


| 
| 





‘*‘My second plan is to make one col-| 
ony from each old one, on the principle | 
of division of bees instead of aetanmeng 
of brood, as in the above case. In us-| 
ing this plan we must have queen-cells | 


_nearly mature by the time our first colo- | 


nies are preparing to swarm. 

‘‘Having such cells on hand, I go to 
a colony preparing to swarm, or one | 
that has its hive full of bees and brood, | 
and move it one side of the old location, 
so as to put a new hive in its place. If 
a hive is not full of brood and bees, do 
not touch it; for it is useless to try to, 
increase bees till such is the case. I 
now look over the combs till I find the | 
one having the queen on it, when T 
place that comb in the new hive. I) 
next give them a frame having some | 


| lot. 


| The Berkshire a Bacon Hog. 


There are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and in regard to pigs, this applies 
There may be a better ani- 
| mal for bacon than the Berkshire, but 
surely there is none that will make the | 
We| 
jused to hear a good deal about the! 


distinctly. 


best kind of meat for less cost. 


graziers, as the English call the grass- 
eating pigs —the grassers, as we call 
them — but none stands more pre-emi- 
nently at the front of the row than the 
Berkshire, which, given a good clover 
pasture and the waste milk of the dairy, 
will make meat for one cent and a half 
a pound, as I have proved in a small 
and large way. 


I once fed eighty, half Berkshires and 


half Chester Whites, pastured them on | 


clover, and gave the lot all the waste 
milk of fifteen cows during the summer, 
finishing on potatoes and small corn 
ears boiled together and fed in the form 
of thick mush, when a little warm only, 
and the lot weighed on the cars dressed 
24,090 pounds. The Berkshires aver- 
aged 340 pounds, and the others 260 
pound, all having been fed alike, and 
averaging the same ages through the 
The total cost of feeding the lot, 
not counting for labor, was a little over 
one cent and a half a pound net. This 
estimate was on the basis of the actual 


cost of everything fed. 


In the dressing, the superiority of 
the Berkshire as to light offal and ex- 
cellence of the meat was very conspicu- 
ous — in the meat of one or two, one of 


The Farmers’ Favorite 


Never before in 


separator trade has 
there been 80 many 
of these machines 
eoid as this,season. 
More Safety Hand 
Separators have 
gone to the farmers 
this year than of 
all makes combined during any previous 
season. The Safety Hand is a mechan- 
ically perfect separator and produces the 
finest quality of butter. 


P. M. SHarpves, 
West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ill.; Rutland, Vt. 




















Practical Peach Growing. 


FERTILIZING. 

If the orchard has been planted on 
fairly good ground, the trees are perhaps 
better off without extra manure or fer- 
tilizer for the first two or three years. 
Peach trees are rank growers, anyway— 
especially the first few years—and if 
the ground is too rich a late fall growth 
is caused which is very likely to be win- 
ter-killed. Many young trees are lost 
in this manner, says Walter Andrews 
|in the Ohio Farmer. 


necessary to apply extra plant food in 
the form of stable manure or chemicals, 
or both—that is, if you want fine fruit 
and healthy trees. Far too many 
| growers here, however, never feed the 
‘orchard from the time it is set until the 





“honey in it, and then fill out the hive | each kind kept for home use, the streaky | j,5¢ dead stub is rooted out. The re- 


with heavy comb or foundation, when | meat of the Berkshire being especially sult is plainly to be seen in the glut of 


about two-thirds of the bees in the old | 
hive are shaken in front of the new hive | 


and allowed to run in. After this I ar-| deteriorated by the use of the Neapoli- | 


prominent. Doubtless the Berkshire 
of twenty years ago has been somewhat 


little puny, sickly peaches that flood the 
market. 


What fertilizer to use is largelv a 


range the frames back in the old hive, | tan blood then in vogue, the crossing | matter of individual judgment, a choice 
putting a division-board in place of the | having lessened the fleshiness of the depending, also, upon what can be ob- 
frames taken out, when the old hive is|then more broadsided Berkshire, and | tained the easiest and cheapest in your 


carried to a new location where I wish | plumped this animal more than may | own locality. No matter what people | 
have been desirable. Certainly it im-| may tell you, old-fashioned stable 


‘After the bees thus removed have be- | proved the smoothness and softness of /manure cannot be beaten, particularly 


ture cells, or a virgin queen which will 
soon be laying. In this way I have se- 
cured my new swarm, controlled all 
after-swarming, introduced my 
young queen, all to my liking, and 
with but little trouble. 

‘My third plan is one which I use on. 


and 


the weaker colonies, or those which do | 
not get ready to swarm up to ten days 
or so before the honey harvest arrives, 
when I proceed to make colonies from 
them as follows: A hive is filled with 
frames of empty comb, and placed upon 
the stand of one of these colonies which 
have not swarmed, and all the sections 
are taken off and placed thereon, then 
all the bees are shaken and brushed off 
their combs of brood and honey in front 
of the hive, into which they will run as 


fast as shaken off. Thus I have acolony 


| that is ready for honey harvest, as they 


have the queen bees, and partly-filled 
sections all in readiness to work. Pre- 
vious to this nuclei have been started, 
so I have plenty of laying queens to use 
as I need them. 

‘I next take all the combs of brood 
from which the bees were brushed ex- 
cept one, arranging them in the hive 
the bees were shaken out of, and carry 
them to the stand of another colony 
which has not swarmed. I next take 
the comb of brood which was left out, 
go to one of the nuclei, take out the 
frame having the laying queen on it, | 
and put the trame of brood in its place. 
Take the frame — bees, queen and all — 
and set it in the place left vacant for it 
when arranging the combs of brood. I 
now put on the sections, and, having all | 
complete, | move the colony to a new | 
stand and set the prepared hive in its 
place. 

“Thus I have a laying queen and 
enough of her own bees to protect her, | 
together with a hive filled with combs | 
of brood, and all the field-bees from the | 
removed colony. The loss of bees to| 
the removed colony stops the swarm- 
ing impalse, and in about a week they 
have so regained their loss that they | 
are ready for the sections again. In| 
this way [ make one colony from two)| 
old ones, but have all in the best possi- | 
ble condition to take advantage of the | 
honey harvest which is soon upon us. | 
These plans all look toward a host of | 
bees in time for the harvest, with no| 


| desire to swarm; and thus having them | the Ayrshi 


gives an assurance of a large crop of 
honey.” 








Before Calving. 


While a cow is going dry for some | Dutch Belted cattle which are giving a| growers bere, I regret to say, do not | 
good yield, but I could not say just how | seem to see or believe this Important | 
In regard to quantity | fact; but their orchards after reaching | 
I | acertain age are (or will be) living exam- | 
think there is more profit and more | ples of the other point of view--sufficient, | 
of animal industry on Drs. Smith and/|is a mistake. It is true that extra feed- | milk in a given quantity of feed with | it would seem, to convince any thinking | 


weeks before calving it is the habit of 
some farmers to give them reduced ra- | 
tions with as little as possible to encour- | 
age milk production. This, we think, | 


is worth consideration 
meat on it, and in the Berkshire it is 
streaked with tender lean, and has a 
good thickness of meat on it, which all 
together makes it a very desirable addi- 


tion to the profit of this very profitable | 


animal, for home use especially, 


I do not think the Berkshire has been 
improved by the mixture with the Tam- 
worth breed as a bacon pig. The six- 
months-old Berkshire I have always 
thought to be the very acme of excel- 
lence for its meat and of profit for its 
feeding qualities, which have surpassed 
all other breeds I have fed or bred. For 
the dairy there is no other pig so good, 
as with milk and clover the pigs are al- 
ways ready for market at from 150 to 
180 pounds, without any attempt to 
fatten them with corn; and then to my 
mind the meat is the finest bacon made 
for home use, being thin and well- 
streaked with solid fat and tender lean, 
and bringing —as [ have at times made 
of the bellies —twenty cents a pound 
when dry and smoked. ‘The loins are 
not surpassed for roasting pieces, or 
for salting for boiling; while the hams 
and shoulders are unapproached for 
profitable use, having plenty of tender 
lean, not too much fat, and smaller 
bone (thank the Neapolitan for this, 


/anyhow) than any other pig in exist- 


ence. The greatest reeommendation, 


however, is the fact that Berkshire pigs 


may be kept growing and fit for the| 


knife every day in the year, on the 
cheapest feed, while for southern farm- 
ers its black skin is a most important 
point, as it never sun-scalds. — Henry 
Stewart, in the Country Gentleman. 





Dutch Belted Cattle, 


The Dutch Belted cattle are very 
hardy. In regard to their milking, 
they are ahead of the Holsteins with 
the care of the average farmer; that 1s, 


Dutch Belted will give as much milk as 
a herd of Holsteins, or very near it, 
says a correspondent 
World. 
of all breeds as milkers. 
Belted give better milk, but not as rich 


bran, corn meal, cotton-seed meal. The 
Jersey is No. 1, the Dutch Belted No. 2, 


I have a herd of 


much to a cow. 
of milk, it is all owing to the feed. 


come reconciled to their queenless con-|the form and coat, and refined the) if it be supplemented with an occasional 
dition I give them one of the nearly-ma | head; but the head of the pig for bacon | coat of wood ashes: the only trouble is| 


for the good) 


to get half enough of it. Fine ground 
bone and muriate of potash (or hard- 
wood ashes) is a splendid combination 
which will grow the large, highly col- 
ored fruit that always sells at a good 
price. 

PRUNING AND THINNING. 

We are again getting upon delicate 
ground for every grower has, his own 
ideas about these important points, and 
the way the various methods differ is 


quiteawe inspiring. In this article I 


shail endeavor to strike a medium be-| 


tween extremes, and give only the most 
generally accepted practice, that which 
has been proven to be prudent and 
profitable. 

Pruning for the first two or three 
years should consist of an annual spring 
thinning out and cutting back, aiming to 
secure a round, symmetrical head not 
too thick or bushy, nor yet too open. 
Cutting buck alone is not enough; nor 
is thinning out surplus shoots and 
branches sufficient: a mixture of both 
methods is much better. The peach on 
fairly good soilis a rank grower aud 
apt to make far more wood than is nec- 
essary ordesirable. As the trees come 
to bearing age the mode of pruning 
'should depend entirely upon circum- 
stances: for wise, thinking growers no 
longer prune every spring, hit-or-miss. 
They may go through the orchard and 


cut out water sprouts, dead limbs, etc., | 


but little bearing wood until the fruit 
jhas set and the size of the crop is 
plainly apparent. If the crop be large, 
it is well to prune heavily, if small, 
perhaps the better policy is not to prune 
at all: and again, if there should happen 
'to be no crop at all, then heavy pruning 
is in order. This is souud business 
sense and not theory: we are in the 
fruit business for money and not senti- 
ment, and no iron-clad rules on this sub- 
ject should be tolerated. 

[ will not touch upon the elementary 





| with the same feed and care, a herd of | rules regarding pruning, as they are 


generally known and easily referred to 
|in books or papers. 





The Datch| new wood, and second, to secure a suffi- | 


| cient supply of sach wood it 18 necessary 


as the Jerseys on the same kind of feed, | to cut back (at least occasionally) in 


order to force outside 


branches. 


| received it from the milk factory where | anless cutting back is practised, the tree | tf Galion $1 00; Quarts, Bc. 


| the milk is tested, and the cream always | wi}lin time become bare of fruiting wood 
stood in those lines. 


‘except in the extreme top. Many 


Moore’s work in this line, also seventh| ing near the time for the cow to calve|the Dutch Belted than with the Hol-| man of the advantages of cutting back 


report of the Rhode Island Agricultural | 
Experiment Station, No. 94. 





will make her bag spring some days 


stein. What [ mean by that 1s eight 


Butter is shipped from New Zealand | 5 injury to the cow. It makes the Holsteins would get poor on it. 


to London (forty-two days by steamer) 

for one anda half cents per pound. The| 
butter is frozen before being shipped. 

Butter keeps better when frozen in | 
pound packages than when frozen in 

bulk. It is never exposed to a degree | 
ot cold greater than five above zero. It 
costs, On an average, two cents per 
pound to keep the butter frozen during | 
the voyage. 


udder larger, and this, if the cow is) 
cared for as she should be, insureg a} 
larger milk product all the season. It | 
does no harm, either, for the cow to be-' 
come somewhat$fleshy at this time. If | 
she be really a good milker, all this | 
extra accummulation of fat will go into 
the milk pail and come out as butter 
during the coming season.—Ex. | 





There is, however, very littie dispute 


‘before it otherwise would, but if the | quarts of bran and four of meal. That! regarding the advisability of thinning 
— | milk is drawn from it every day this is|'S ® 800d feed for Duch Belted, but the fruit. Most growers admit the nec-| 


essity of this, but, strange to say, com- 





FOR SALE—Young Boar ready 
for service. Sire, Model Duke Lee, 

OO a son of the great's750 Model Duke | 
and King Lee’s Sister, full si- ter of 


Charlton, imported, sired 4 It is only fancy fruit that pays—large, 


the great King Lee. Dam, 


great Lord Curzon, her dam bein 


Far 


Wantage 1} oetess B. 


boar combines the richest of Ber k- 
3) Write 


shire blo d. 


|paratively few make it a systematic 


practice. I would like, right here, to) LEAD BA 
emphasize the fact that no part of the’ 


business is more important than this. 


This young fine, perfect, beautiful specrmens—and 
| it is practically impossible (from a com- 


. for price. | mercial point of view) to always raise 
D , 
Berkshires "90° Fagm.. | 


{such fruit without careful thinning. 


the history of the 


After two orthree years it is quite) 


but the more prudent men will trim off | 


Two rules, how-| - 
of the Rural| ever, should always be borne in mind. | 
Of course, Holsteins are ahead | First, that the fruit is produced on the, 


shoots and) 
The growth of the peach, it| 
re No. 3, and the Holstein) should be remembered, always tends to| 


The desirable market varieties of peach 
trees tend to overbear every year (unless 








cut down by frost), and nine times out ug € th 


of ten, more fruit sets, even on well yy (SAFE TO USE—NO ARSENIC) 


pruned trees, than can be brought 4 , es | EE <7 > GUARANTEED TO KILL 
\ 








decent, paying maturity. The result is IF _ USED AS DIRECTED 

little scrub peaches, extra work in OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
| handling and packing, and a very small gy eo me 
price when suld (if sold at all). The or Louse on Rose Bushes. 
shy-bearing varieties will, generally, 


A SURE PREVENTIVE of BLIGHT 
bear good, large fruit (when they bear | 


OR POTATO RUST. 
For V tabl dH Pl e 
at all) without thinning; but such vari- MARVELOUS A pited ry with ‘Keonomy Shale 
eties are hardly desirable, and certainly 


Applied ary with Economy Shak- 
er. No waterto carry. Will not blow or wash 

cannot be depended upon for regular 

paying crops. 


off, less application during season saves labor. 

1lb p’ck’g 15¢, 3 Ib. p’ck’g 35c, 5 Ib. p’ck’g 500 
12 lb. p’ck’g $1.00. ECONOMY SHAKERS 500 
RUBBER ATOMIZERS 75c for garden use. For 
sale by all local dealers. 


DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., Leominster, Mass, 




















Y S. Crow Them. 
No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 
he present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
— and as raisers of turkeys for mare« 
et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 


ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


| 
| The Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Sta- 
tion last year tried an experiment in 
thinning fruit, whose result was re-| 
ported by Prof. S. A. Beach. Three | 
methods were tried. 
1. All inferior fruit was picked off, | 
and where the fruit grew in clusters | 
only one specimen was allowed. | 
2. The same as above, except the. 
fruit was further thinned, so as not} 
to leave specimens nearer than four | 
inches. 
3. The third method left no speci- | 
mens nearer than six inches. Some 
rows were left without thinning. 
The gain in first-class fruit was great | 
by all of these methods over the rows | 
‘left unthinned. The second method 


‘was preferred. It required twice as | 
long to thin the fruit by No. 2 method | Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12ma, 


as it did to harvest the crop. ' Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

| Mr.S D. Willard advised raking ap- Address Mass Ploughman, Hoston. 
| ples off with steel rakes, while the fruit 
/was small. This should be done on al-. We Recommended and Sold to Our Clients the Following Stocks: 


| ternate rows, and the trees thus thinnec 
would perfect trait bade for a ecop nece ADOUt 250,000 Shares of Isabella at between 11 and 25c., now 45¢, 


Mr. Collamer of North Parma ALSO A LARGE AMOUNT OF THE FOLLOWING STOCKS: 
” Anaconda at between 10c. and 25c., now 49c| Bankers at between . n° and 3c., now 18¢ 
ii) c. “ “ 


| 
| 

Thinning Fruit. | 
a | 

| 

| 














year. 





icked off 150 barrels of fruit from his “ “ “s “ G. Globe * e 5c 
P — ll a ee) h (cl lUrk”6hOU6La 
trees while the fruit was one to two) Union Te. 12¢., 30c/ a. J. “ “ —-27e, “ 30c., “ 606 
inches in diameter. His apples sold - ©. Con. L360. * OM 166 | Vietor 68.00 $3.50 * $8.00 





Our customers’ interests are our own. By this method of Gealing we have held our large 
clientage. We are now handling the stock of the Gold Key M. Co., which we believe is the best 
proposition we ever offered at the price. ood investment stocks to offer as 
anything we have sold. Allinquiries about stocks carefully answered. Our weekly market 
letter and quotations sent to all making application. 


for $1350 for 1000 barrels, which is 
, much better than having twice that 
/ number of barrels, most of them hardly | 


‘salable at any price. ‘THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 
ee - . W. F. KENDRICK, PRES’T AND MGR. $50,000 PAID IN. 


MEMBER COLO. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ROOM 505 MINING EXCHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 


We have now as 
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‘One | COWS FOR SALE, 


’ Choice New Milch and 
Boy’s Springers continually on 








The Bound- 


ary Line. 
When a young hand at farmers’ prices. 
girl steps from Success \ RIDGE HILL FARMS, Wellseley, Mass, 
gitlhood into wo- oaiaetasaniiiniaiiianieesinen: see 











manhood, she en- 
ters a new and strange 
country. A land of 

" promise and hope, yet 
| full of hidden dangers. Whether she will 
find happiness or misery depends largely 
upon the health and condition of the deli- 
cate, special organism which is the source 
and centre of her womanhood. 

The lives of young women are often 
wrecked because of a mistaken sense of 
modesty, which leads them to neglect the 

| earlier symptoms of feminine weakness. 

These troubles unless corrected, develop 
into serious chronic difficulties which be- 
come a dragging burden, ruining life’s best 
tng and blighting all possibility 
of happy wifehood and motherhood. _ 

Any woman sutfering from these delicate 
complaints needs the health-giving power 
of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
heals and strengthens the womanly organs; 
stops weakening drains; gives vitality to 
the nerve-centres, and restores perfect or- 
ganic soundness and constitutional energy. 
It is the only medicine devised for this pur- 

se by askilled and experienced specialist 
n diseases of the feminine organism. 


This 15-year-old boy | 


were) Dairying for Profit, 


successful pou St | 
Hy 
—OR THE— 


tarm. Beginning wit 
POOR MAN’S COW. 


a few common hens he is now a large, success- 
For 15 cents. 


| 

ful raiser of pure-bred fowls. He won seven | 

remiums at The Boston Poultry Show, Jan., 

T8096. There is no business a boy can carry on 

with more profit than poultry raising. Every 
town or country boy can learn how to make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 

| We have made arrangements with the publish- 

ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 

little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 

Jones, is one who made a success in this line 

and knows what she is talking about. She writes 

| in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 

she has learned in her own experience, which has 

been a subject. varied one, and covering ny | the 

eep 


Gerry B. Lawrence, 
ASHBY, MASS. 





Farm-Poultry. : 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 
Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 
Send 12 cts. for sample copy containing an 
article on the boy poultry-breeder and _his suc- 
cess; also a 25 ct. book, A Living from Poultry. 5 


2 1. 9. Johnson & Co., 2 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 5 


eens a 





whole subject. Any of our readers who 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellto 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Off :e, Boston, Mass. 


Cnnnnnwnnnnnn —_— 





Hd FAD LIC On Chicks ° s 


*& Poults| oa 
are thick this summer. 


Lambert's Consulting Expert 
in patent causes be- 
fore the U. 8S. Patent 
0 flice. Honest, 


Death to Lice ointment will fix them 
and brighten the broods. Trial size, 
enough for 50 chicks, 10c, postpaid. | 
prompt, professional services at moder- 
ate fees. wr TTT applications a spe- 
cialty. ° 
Mrs. W. B. Duacan, of Arlington, Mo., writes: 


, Book FREE. 
D. J. LAMBERT, Box 312, AprponauG,R.I 
McG Bldg.. Washinaton,D 
cGowan * Washington,D. 
“] have used your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and HOTELS. 8 & D.C 
am never tired of sounding its praise. When my — — —. 


lady friends complain, I say’ Why don't you take | RAILROADS. 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription?’ I told an 
anxious mother, whose daughter (18 years old) 
| had not been right ‘or five months, about the 
medicine, and after the young lady had taken 
| two-thirds of a bottle of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
| she was all right. She had been treated by two 
of our best doctors.” 

Dr. Pierce’s great thousand - page illus- 
| trated book, ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser’? sent paper-bound on 
| receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay the 

cost of mailing ov/y. Or, a handsome 
cloth-bound copy for 31 stamps. Address, 

















American House 25" “= 


Hanover St., Near Adams §q., 
BOSTON. 
The Nearest LARGE HOTEL to the 





| Smee 
| Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. Northern and Eastern Stations. Hoosac Tunnel Route 





THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 


HORSE POWERS, C. A. JONES. 



























_THRESHING MACHINES, | Proprietor. BOSTON ca 
G and WOOD SAW MACHINES. —=—= 
> ion B INSURANCE. NIAGARA FALLS 
5 Peedi. © ; = 
> glume Sse . ST. 
=" oS uincy Mutual > ’ 
T S| _ Quincy CINCINNATI, 
= : at F Insurance C0 AND ALL POINTS 
Horse Powers for “Dictbing Hactiees. Ife e WEST. 
Peiikan Cotbesteate titeke sf. (esecet fe Lak amplain 
Horne Sowers, 4 Food ‘Haws, or Threshing ee, BUSINESS IN 1851 € Ch pl Route 
0 owe ye Cuas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay, BETWEEN 
|r GtBargs Mibieeee seriare | —— ea BOSTON 
ome ~~ | CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1897, $600,522.25 | wowrR RAL 
LUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, ° 
a $337,000.00 OTTAWA, + Be 
/AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575,348.00 | QUEBEC, 


| $65,370.03 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 

For Time-tabies, space in Sleeping Cars, or n- 
formation of any kind call on any Ticket Agent of 
the company or address 

J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
Boston, Mass 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


. AND ALL POINTS SOUTH and WES1 
RESUMED PASSENGER SERVICE MAY 10, 1897, 

Steamers “‘Rhode Island’ and “Massachu- 
setts’ in Commission. 

FROM BOSTON :—Steamboat Express with Par- 
lor Cars jeaves Park Square Station 6.45 P.M., 
daily, except Sunday. 

FROM WO! CESTER:— Steamboat Express Train 
leaves Union Station 6.!2 P.M., daily, except 
Sunday. 

FROM PROVIDENCE:—Steamer leaves Fox 
Point Wharf 8 00 P.m., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A.M. 

Re turning leave New York at 5.30 P.M., from 


New Pier 36, N. R. 
J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


W. DEW. DIMOCK, Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 
Express train leaves Park Square Station weex 
Mit in time to counect with all carly wales, _ 
Steamers Maine and New Hampshire in 
commission. 


Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
Square, peepee, ond 8 Old State House, Boston. 











; ° . s | Healingif applied to sores. ) 
|No. 4. That is the record just as I| center in the ends of the branches: and secures gains in Flesh and Milk. 


Gallon Can, $1.50; 
14 Gallon $1 00; Quarts, 50c. Beware of imitat- 
| ions. SELLING AGENTS, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS’ CORPORATION 


47 to 54 No. Market St., Boston. Mass. 
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[HE BUSINESS HEN 


| Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 


A condensed tical encyclopedia of profitabh 
ultry-k ne by 25 practical poultrymen. F 
Er jacobs, Hen Hale, James Rankin, J. H. Drev. 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 
5000 than 5,000 questions about poskry for 
€ profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Col. 
lingwood. A collection of the most valuable ar 
ticles on poultry ever written. Starting with the 
| question ‘‘What is an Egg?” It indicates the con: 
ti my for [ane ae the 
egg into a “‘ Business Hen." 
Ques ons Incubation, cure of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and pesoding, feed 
ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear an simple 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are describe 
in detail. On one isa flock 
Answered.‘ 600 hens that averag+ 
querempenmpes® per year" 
In short, this is the best book for all who love ‘‘ the 
little American hen” that has ever been printed 


You win Never Mise The Page Fence, 
°Till The Cows Break In. 


| 

| Many a farmer who has been persuaced to build 

| One of the many substitutes “warranted just as | 

| as the Page” has flattered himseif that a sav- 

| Ing bas been made. Sooneror later the real test 

comes. and as the smooth tongued agent is not 

resent to “argue” with the unruly stock. the un- 
ucky farmer awakens to the fact that his imagin- 

ery ‘savings’ have been transformed into an actual 

| Jess, not to mention the “loss of confidence.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 











| 








Price lu paper covers 40c. L, HPA LM ck, Agent, Telephone No. 1340. 
| For Sale by Mass. Plouvhman "President. ——’ Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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cy” Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 











GENTLE treatment makes gentle animals. 


STICKING TO IT wins the battle every 


time. a 


RAPE is considered a safe and good food 
for pigs. 


Srupy the demand of the consumers 


and supply what they want. 
own business 


Tue man who minds his 


is never out of an occupation. 

BeGrIN amall when trving new methods 
or a new variety. Conservatism pays best 
when experimenting. 

‘To breed intelligently, there must be a 
distinct aim in mind, which has been 
eained by close study of the type desired. 


Ir the methods you use this year are 
not a little better than those of last, you 
are not going forward. Advance should 


be the word. 


QuaLity should be the first aim in 
growing farm products. A large quanti- 
ty frequently sells for less than a smaller 
amount of superior quality. 


A FARMER who puts his name on his 
goods and keeps the quality so uniformly 
good that his name acts as a guarantee, is 
bound tu build up a paying custom. 


Tue better a farmer is, the 
more time and money will be seved. He 
should understand thoroughly every ma- 
chine he uses and be able to repair all but 
for himself and 


machinist 


the most serious breaks 
avoid being dependent upon paid service. 
It is wise forethought to keep on hand 
duplicates of such parts as are most liable 
to brenk, thus saving valuable time, es- 
pecially A well- 
equipped tool chest, with screws and nails 
of all kinds, should be a part of every 
farmer's outfit. If one of the boys shows 
a taste for mechanics, give him a chance 
to develop it. He will be a valuable man 
to have in the neighborhood, and will 
probably be able to turn many an honest 
penny by helping out his less skillful 


in the haying season. 


neighbors. 

A BILL “te amend section 4386 of the 
revised statntes” was introduced the other 
day in the U. 8S. Senate and has been favor- 
ably reported on by the committee. [ts pur- 
pose will probably interest the humane 
societies. Section 4386 forbids railroad 
companies and the owners of vessels that 


transport cattle, sheep swine or other ani- 
mals from one state to another, to confine 
animals ia any car or vessel longer than 
twenty-eight consecutive hours without 
unloading them for a period of five hours 
for rest, water and feeding, except where 
storm or other accidental causes prevent 
such unloading. The amendment pro- 
poses extending the period of confine- 
ment for the animals to forty hours, or the 
larger part of two days. Of course, the 
legal limit set to the period of confine- 
ment in such cases is necessarily more or 
less arbitrary; but persons who have the 
care and understand the physiology of 
live stock will be best able to judge 
whether it is cruel to keep them penned 
up ia cars or boats for the period proposed 
in the bill now before the senate. This is 
one of the subjects on which the house is 
not likely to be called to act before the 
December session. 





To be athoroughly all-round, success- 
ful farmer, a man must be something of a 
chemist to understand the soil he has to 
deal with and the elements he must sup- 
ply: he must be something of a botanist 
to understand the needs of the crops, and 
the weeds he must contend against; he 
must be considerable of a carpenter, me- 
chanic and blacksmith in order to keep his 
farm buildings and tools in good condi- 
tion: he should be something of a veteri- 
narian so as to be able to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the animals under his care; he 
should have a knowledge of the birds who 
are both his friends and enemies. It is 
necessary that he should keep his eyes 
open tothe events of the day, in order 
that he may inte'ligently protect himself 
whenever his interests are threatened ; he 
must be able to plan his work well azd be | 
possessed of executive ability so that 
those who work under him may have 
their eflorts directed to the best advant- 
age: he should be a good business man, 
so as to be able to prepare and sell his 
products advantageously. Last, but not 


least. he should be possessed of a good 


wife who can supplement all his efforts. | 


These are only a few of the qualifications 
necessary for a successful farmer, and yet 
men who think any ‘‘clodhop- 
Let them try it 
in farming, as in 


there are 
per” can be a farmer. 
and they will find that 
there is a bottom as well as 
Still, there is hardly 
carried on 


all business, 
top to the ladder. 
any business which 
with so little special training as can farm- 


ing. 


can be 





8100 Reward, 8100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any —— it fails to cure. | 
Send for list of Testimonials. im 

yk te FE. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. | 


-e | 
waz Sold by Druggists. sve. | 





The negotiations between the represen- 
tatives of the Powers and the Porte for 
the estahlishment of peace between Tur- 
key and Greece have been brought toa 
Satisfavtory conclusion, All of the points 
involved have been settled except the 
method of guaranteeing the indemnity to 
be paid to Turkey by Greece, which has 
been fixed at 6,000,000 pounds Turkish. 
It is regarded as probable that a committee 
|composed of influential Greek residents 
|of foreign countries will be appointed to 
| control the finances of Greece and stand 








| security for the payment of the indemnity. | 


| This point settled, a final treaty of peace 
| will be signed and the Turks will with- 
/draw from Thessaly. Turkey will have 
the benefit of a slight rectification of the 
| frontier of Thessaly. 

Meanwhile, the news comes that the 
Turks are devasting Thessaly. ‘The city 
of Larissa, with the exception of its gar- 
rison of several thousand Turkish troops, 
resembles a city of the dead. ‘Thousands 
of loads of plunder have been removed, 
and it is reported that at least nine vil- 
luges have been looted and partially 
burned. Elsewhere the Turks, under the 
pretence that they are seeking for arms, 
mercilessly beat the villagers, and exact 
fines in money, cattle or wool. The har- 
vest, where it has not been reaped by the 
Turks, is rotting. 

a’ 

The question of the annexation of Ha- 
waii is being vigorously discussed, and a 
decided opposition to the move has been 
aroused. Some of the arguments against 
it which are brought forward are that it 
is a radical change in our policy which 

'has always been against colonial expan- 
sion; that it will be a heavy expense, 
necessitating the laying of a cable, build- 
ing forts, establishment of naval stations, 
ete., which we can ill afford at this time; 
that the islands are too far away for us to 
hold, the population foreign and undesir- 
able as citizens, the United States having 
enough of that kind already ; that it will 
be easily open to attack by hostile forces ; 
that it will lead to the wnexation of 
Cuba; that the admission of its sugar free 
will crush the beet sugar industry; and 
that it will ultimately lead to statehood, 
which would be dangerous in view of the 
character of the population. On the other 
hand, it is urged that the Hawaiian Is- 
lands are the key to the Pacific Ocean 
and the United States, being now a sea 
power as well as land power; must take 
advantage of this offer which is now made 
us for the second time; that we should 
certainly allow no other nation to take 
possession of them, as it would expose 
our Pacific coast to attack; that there is 
very good reason to believe that Japan is 
attempting to gain a foothold there and 
wrest them from the Americans; that the 
controlling sentiment in the islands is 
distinctly American; they have been de- 
veloped by capital and enterprise sup- 


plied from our country; they have long | 


desired annexation and it is the natural 
outcome of the protectorate which the 
United States has for years exercised over 
Hawaii; that there is no more danger of 
its becoming a state than there is of 
Alaska. 
ee 

Japan protests against the annexation of 
Hawaii by the United States. At first it was 
understood that the protest was against 
the form of the treaty as jeopardizing cer- 
tain rights which Japan has or regards 
herself as having, but, while its text has 
not been made public, it is learned that it 


is directed against the whole transaction. | of the country. 
Japan holds that annexation would dis- | 


turb trade relations in the Pacific and 
nullify her treaty rights as well. 
tone of the protest is said to be grave and 
almost menacing. 
has acknowledged the receipt of the pro- 
test in a communication described as 
dignified in tone and containing a strong 
legal defence of our position. 

Secretary Sherman's attitude in the 
matter has excited considerable unfavor- 
able comment on account of its variability. 
The treaty will probably come up in the 
senate as soon as the consideration of the 
tariff bill is finished, which will doubtless 
be in a few days. So much opposition 
has developed that it is likely the final 


decision of the matter will be put over to | 


the next session of Congress. 
o« 

It is noticeable that the ‘currency plan” 
of which a good deal was heard some 
time ago, has expanded into a currency 
commission plan ; but since, in the present 
temper of Congress, the chances are slim 
of procuring the legislation necessary to 
constitute such a commission and endow 
it with any official sanctions, the secretary 


of the treasury is preparing to set up a| 
little commission of his own, says a Wash- | 


|ington correspondent. That is to say, 
although perfectly well grounded in his 
own beliefs as to what ought to be done, 
he purposes calling into consultation the 
very best financial talent he can command, 
not in one section of country, but North, 
South. East and West. The bankers and 
other business men whom he thus honors 
will be persons well known and highly 


respected in commercial circles in their | 


own States, and whose names, in many | 
cases, are known throughout this country | 
and in Europe. ‘The counsels of the sec- | 
retary with these experts will result in | 
the framing of a definite policy to be laid | 
before Congress at its next session. This | 
arrangement will not only allow more | 
time for consideration, but will avoid the | 
necessity of holding Congress here a} 
single day after the new tariff is out of the | 
way. , 
** 

Now that the Jubilee celebration 1s over, 
Queen Victoria has decided to lay aside as 
much of the duties of her position as 
possible, and will not eppear in public 
again, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
representing her at all public functions. 
While not abdicating in favor of the 
Prince of Wales, she yet feels that her 


The! 


The State Department | 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. ‘the English people has earned her a tree- | 


,dom from care and as far as possible she 
will leave the affairs of the kingdom in 
| the hands of those who will have them in 
| charge after her death. 
ee 

| The straits to which Spain is driven by 
| her lack of ready money are illustrated in 
| the efforts her government has been mak- 
ing for along time to raise a loan on the 
| security ofthe quick-silver mines of Al- 
-maden. Spain wishes to raise about $23,- 
/ 000,000 on the mines, and has knocked at 
the doors of most of the big bankers in 
vain in her effort to secure the money. 
That Spain should almost beg for a loan 
of $23,000,000 shows how low she has 
sunk among nations and how near she is 
to exhaustion. She could not keep 200,- 
000 menin Cubaif she paid them their 
wages, and the wonder is how she man- 
ages to induce men to work for nothing. 





The New England Fair. 


The New England Fair will be held at 
Rigby Park, Portland, Me., August 16-21, 
1897. The present outlook is fayorable 
for the largest gathering of prize live 
stock ever exhibited there. Every eftort 


is being made to increase the attractions | 


of the past two years and make the com- 
ing fair the most successful and attract- 
ive eve: held in New England. ‘The de- 
tails of the fair cannot be perfected before 
August 1, but judging from the voluminous 
correspondence, all of the exhibitors and 
patrons of the past two years will be in 
Portland again in August. ‘The manage- 
ment has the assuranceof the Secretary 
of the Navy that the North Atlantic 
Squadron will rendezvous in Portland 
Hartor during the week of the fair, and it 
is highly probable that a parade of the 
iniddies, headed by the Squadron band. 
will be arranged during their stay. This 
will be somewhat of a novelty to the ma- 
jority of visitors and cannot fail to bea 
big attraction. Each vessel furnishing its 
quota of a hundred or more sailors, dress 
ed in their tasty suits, makes a picture 
not soon forgotten. 

Monday, August 16, will be Introduc- 
tory Day. ‘Tuesday, August 17, Portland 
Day, it is expected merchants of Portland 
will close their places of business and ‘at- 
tend the fair in a body. Wednesday, Au- 
gust 18, White Squadron Day, will be 
wore especially devoted tothe North At- 
lantic Squadron. ‘Thursday, August 19, 
New England Governors’ Day, it is ex- 
pected, will see the chief magistrate and 
staff of several of our states in Portland. 
On Friday, August 20, Bicycle Day, in 
addition to a specially prepared bicycle 
programme, the State Firemen’s Associa- 
tion will present a programme that will 
be a distinct novelty. In the morning 
there will be a grand parade that will 
include something like one thousand fire- 
meninuniform. All the prize horns, etc., 
won in past contests will be carried in this 
parade and it will be a feature of the en- 
tertainment that every one will wish to 
see. In the afternoon there will be en- 
giue tests, reel races, ete. 


The phantom flying machine has been 
engrossing the attention of the public 
for some time past, but it seems to be 
more or less of a myth. While the man- 
agement of che New England Fair does 
not claim to be able to present any mys- 
tical aerial contrivances, they do expect 
to be able to present a tangible reality in 
this line. Mr. Lamson, one of the pion- 
eers in kite flying, is a native of Portland, 
but not unknown to fame in other sections 


afew munths ago, contained an illustra- 
tion of one of his most successful kites, 
which is probably as successful a venture 
in this line as anything before the public. 
He is constantly experimenting, and con- 
fidenly hopes to be able to present to the 
patrons of the fair an air ship upon which 
ic will prove perfectly safe to soar aloft. 
| He is a careful student of all the latest 
appliances in his lofty field, and when he 
promises a successful flight aloft the pub- 
lic feels pretty sure of something that will 
irepay them for coming. Mr. Lamson 
; will be strongly in evidence at Rigby 
, Park. 

| Some of the finest bicycle races ever 
held in Maine have been arranged. On 


| between the swiftest men in New Eng- 
| land. 
| prove a great success. John 8S. Johnson, 
| the crack of °95, stated that he could easi- 
ly ride a mile on the Rigby track under 


| two minutes. Prizes of sufficient value 


| to attract the best men in the racing com- | 


|} munity have been offered, and they will 
all be present. 


On Friday, August 20, the National | 


Racing Circuit will be at Rigby Park. 
The National Bicycle Circuit includes 
the finest riders in the country and there 
seems little doubt that all the principal 
riders will be at Rigby on this day. The 
matter isin the hands of the Consul of 
the Maine Division of the League of 
American Wheelmen, and the Portland 
Bicycle Club, and reports are most favor 
able towards making this a star attrac- 
tion. It will undoubtedly bring throngs 
of wheelmen to the fair grounds. 


The race programme includes eighteen 
classes, for purses of one thousand dol- 
lars each, and some of the fastest horses 
in the country will be at the track to fur- 
nish the most exciting races of the sea- 
son. 

The Premium List is now ready for dis- 
tribution and will be mailed those inter- 
ested upan application to E. T. 
Secretary, Lowell, Mass., or 
ham, Manager, Portland, Me. 


towell, 





taste in the mouth, coated 
not weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 





sixty years of devotion to the welfare of | 


Cure sick headache, bad Pil | 
distress and indigestion. Do l Ss 
cents. 


tongue, gas in the stomach, 
ent 
The only Pills to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


The New York World, | 


each day there will be bicycle contests | 


On a track like Rigby, these should | 


H. F. Farn-| 





Read and Hun. 


—The Chicago grocers rebel against 
the Sugar Trust. 


—Hawaiian annexationists scoff 


Japan's protest. 

—An enormous tunnel is being built 
under Pike’s Peak. 

—Gloucester Harbor and Essex River 
are to be improved. 

—They now boast of half-pound hail- 
stones in Colorado. 





—Wilbor Lansil, the well-known Bos- 
ton painter, is dead. 





—The Kansas Central Railroad has 
| been sold by auction. 

| —Mormon missionaries have been ex- 
pelled from Meridian, Miss. 


' 
—The Mississippi River flood sufferers 


want $11,000,000 for levees. 


| —JJ. B. Curtis of Deering, Me., has left 
by will thousands to charity. 
| —A Pan-American exvosit‘on is to be 
held at Niagara Falls in 1899. 

—The Standard Oil Co. has 
| control of the Bay State Gas Co. 





secured 


| —The Armour Co. is about to build a 
| packing-house at South Omaha. 

—The U.S. cruiser Brooklyn has been 
recalled from British waters. 

-Over 27,000 tin plate operators will 
be idle for two or three weeks. 

—Debs* * social Democracy” scheme has 
already received 35,000 applicants. 

—F. R. Cordley & Co., Boston broker- 
age tirm, have suspended business. 


—The Baltimore & Ohio will default on 
Pittsburg & Connellsville mortgage. 


— More than 500 Christian Endeavorers 
left Boston for San Francisco Monday. 

—Chicago, Lll., had forty cases of sui- 
cide in June, many caused by the heat. 

—Secretary of the navy has been visit- 
ing Gloucester and Marblehead, recently. 

—The two assailants of Farmer Teele 
has been sentenced to state prison for 
life. 

—The elevated and surface street rail- 
way lines in Chicago are about to consoli- 
date. 

—A thousand diplomas have been given 
out at graduation exercises in the city 
schools. 

—A successful test has been made of the 
new method of making steel directly from 
pig-iron. 

—Deer hunting in Vermont will be per- 
mitted next October for the first time in 
twenty years. 

—The Reading Rerilroad Company has 
filed a mortgage for $135,000,000, the larg- 
est on record. 

—The Anchor Line steamship City of 
Rome had a narrow escape from destruc- 

‘tion by fire at sea. 

—Work on tearing down the old Boston 
& Maine Railroad Station in Haymarket 
square has begun. 

—The home of President James K. Polk 
was sold by auction last Saturday in 
Nashville for $15,000. 

—Philadelphia capitalists will spend 
$1.000,000 in erecting jute mills if Ding- 
ley’s schedule goes through. 

—The answer to Japan’s protest against 
the Hawaiian annexation treaty has been 
made very diplomatically. 

—Barque Zion from Rio Janeiro has 
arrived in New York, three men having 
had yellow fever on Doard. 

—Rockefeller’s gift of $250,000 to Bap- 
tists will probably be available under 
conditions almost fulfilled. 

—Gold, running $100 to the ton, has 


Peak, at 10,000 feet elevatior. 


—John Taylor. steward of the famous 
tragedy barkentine, the Herbert Fuller, 
has been found drowned at Halifax, N. S. 


—Albert M. King has pleaded ‘not 
guilty” to the charge of embezzling $30,- 
000 from the Boylston Bank; he is held 
in $2500. 

—The big gun factory at the Water- 
| ville Arsenal, at Troy, N. Y., will be shut 
down during July, and 435 men 
thrown out of work. 

—The side-wheel steamer City of Buf- 
falo broke the Great Lakes’ record by 


land, O., to Put-in Bay. 

—Henry S. Savage and Thomas N, 
| Early, who were convicted of having 
| stolen canron from West Point, have been 
sentenced to imprisonment for six months. 


—The University of California has ac- 
| cepted an invitation from C. F. Crocker 
to defray the cost of an expedition to In- 
dia to observe the approaching eclipse of 
the sun. 


—Mrs. Mary Diamond was sentenced to 


six months in the penitentiary at New|! 


York for obtaining $8000 on a false claim, 
and her daughter Mary to 30 days in jail 
and a fine of $100 for the same offense. 


ber of herds in Nebraska are reported, 
|much to the alarm of cattlemen of the 
state. ‘The disease resembles hy dropho- 
| bia. 
ported as having died from the disease. 


—Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full-page pho. 


| tos, each 13 1-2 x 11., 192 pages in all, sub- | 


ject, “Beautiful Paris,” edition cost $100, 
000, given absolutely free, with a beautiful 
case, by Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to their customers. Write 
for particulars. 

—In the ponds which furnish the water 
supply for Plymouth the fish are dying 
_by thousands from some unknown dis- 
jease. A Harvard scientist is looking up 
the trouble. The disease, apparently, 
attacks the eyes and gills of the fish. 
It is possible that drainage from cran- 
|berry bogs has leaked into the ponds, 
a3 more dead fish are found in the vicin- 
ity of the bogs than elsewhere. Fears 
jare entertained that the town’s water 
supply will be contaminated. 


been found on the East slope of Pike's | 


be | 


going 22 2-7 miles an hour from Cleve-| 


—Serious losses of cattle among a num- | 








| A Good Record. “er 





SOME interesting figures were given out 


| Agricultural College has done during the 
| comparatively short period of its exis- 


_tence. 1096 men have attended the college | 


and 510 have graduated; 87 have passed 
away, 15 only from among the graduates 
and 72 from the remainder. Of the living. 
| 348 are in agricultural pursuits, distri- 
buted as follows; farmers, 186; farm su- 
| perintendents, 23; market gardeners and 
| florists, 46; veterinarians, 16; creamery 
‘managers, 6; stock and poultry raisers, 
| 10; entomologists, 8; officers in the ex- 
periment stations, 19, in the fertilizer busi- 
ness, 12; teachers in agricultural colleges, 
22. Other industries are represented by 


chemists, 9; civilengineers and architects, 
43; electricians, 10; mechanics 40; 


em- | 


THE WORLD OVER. | 


| . 

—The Holland ministry has resigned. | 
| On the occasion of the thirtieth anniver-- 
at | sary, relative to the good work the Mass. war expenses. 


: - ! 
—Uruguay has borrowed $5,000,000 for | 
| 
" 4k.2 . : 

—The Chinese rebellion is growing and | 
becoming more dangerous. 

—Spain has borrowed $40,000,000 for 
Philippine war expenses. 

—The French Government will use the 
X-ray to detect smuggling. 

—Fanatics have been destroying the | 
property of Italians in Brazil. 

—General Weyler finds it necessary to | 
muster 30,000 more troops. 


—The skeletons found at Thermopyle 


| may be of Leonidas’s Spartans. 


. re . | 
—It is announced that Queen Victoria 


will not appear in public again. 


—The speaker of British Columbia Leg- 


ployed on railroads, 15; dentists, 6: drug- , islature has denounced his party. 


gists, 7; teachers, 34; ministers, 8: stu 
dents for advanced degrees, 39; postal 
clerks, 7; doctors, 40; journalists and 
publishers, 18; in the army and navy, 5; 
lawyers, 20, and in business 270. The 
graduates ae found in every state, filling 
positions of honor. 
one. 


The record is a good 
The college has furnished Japan 
with one president and seven professors. 
It has given presidents to Rhode Island 
and North Dakota and a vice chancellor 
to Indiana. Five professors have been 
sent te Rhode Island, two each to Ala- 
bama, Michigan, Ohio, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, 
and New Hampshire, and 
Delaware, Minnesota, Illinois, Virginia, 
Maine, Colorado, Texas and Maryland. 
| Harvard has called its graduates to her 
veterinary and dental schools, and Canada 
has found a botanist for MeGill Univer- 
sity. They have furnished the vice direc- 
tor to the office of experimen. stations at 
Washington, and directors to India, North 
Dakota, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Brazil, besides filling sixty-three other 
positions in the different experiment sta- 
tions of the country. 


‘Tennessee, Connecticut 


one each to 





Country Real Estate. 


T. F. Jackson of Chester, Vt., has sold 
his 100-acre stock farm near Guassett’s sta- 
tion, to Mr. Davis of Boston, who will oc- 
cupy the same as a country residence. 

The eighty-»ecre stock and grass farm 
in Bellingham, near Woonsocket, R. [., 
owned by Francis Tingley, has been sold 
to Anton Carlson of Dorchester, who will 
occupy and improve the same. 

George A. Saltmarsh has sold his farm 

in Rovalston, Mass., consisting of one 
hundred and sixty acres of land and the 
usual farm buildings to W..J. Hurd of 
Boston, who buys for a home. 
Friel in Hol- 
brook street, South Braintree, comprising 
thirty acres, with house and barn has 
been sold to Frank Mortimer of Hyde 
Park, who buys for investment. 


The estate of George W. 


The vegetable and poultry farm of Jo- 
seph Henderson, situated on the Old Prov- 
idence turnpike in Franklin, comprising 
sixteen and a half acres with house, sta- 
ble and hennery, has been sold to Mrs. 


Elizabeth M. Fryer of Dorchester, who | 


buys for a home. 

The milk and fruit farm of Albro W. 
Newton, situated on Marlboro street, in 
Southboro, comprising sixty acres, with 
com plete set of farm buildings, with stock 
and crops has been sold to George Saun- 
ders of Charlestown. Mr. Saunders has 
already taken possession. 





BARRY POSTAL MACHINE PATENTS. 
On June 22, 1897 five (5) patents were issued 
to the Barry Postal Supply Co. Oswego, N. Y., 
through their patent attorney, Hubert E. Peck | 
of Washington, D.C., for the mail marking 
machines adopted by the government and used 
in the important Post Offices all over the coun- 
| try. These machines are very ingenious and the 
| letters are piled therein in great quantities and 
the machine separately handles and applies the 
| postmark to and cancels the stamp of each let- 
ter and stacks all the letters together in proper 
order for removai by the clerks. The letters 
are stamped at the rate of 40,000 to 50,000 per 
hour. These patents are very important and 
| bulky and contain three hundred and twenty 
claims. This is the first time in many years 
| that the Patent Office has issued (5) patents to 
one concern containing such a large number of 
claims. 


A DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION. 

| One of the pleasantest day excursions out of 
Boston harbor is that along the far-famed North 
Shore to Cape Ann and Gloucestcr. The very 
reasonable fare of 75 cents the round trip gives 
the excursiouist passage on the superb and well- 
appointed boats of the Boston & Gloucester 
Steamboat Co. which steam rapidly along the 
coast, giving the passengers a good view of ail 
the beautiful summer resorts—Nahant, Swamp- 
scott, Marblehead, Beverly, Manchester and 
Magnolia. Gloucester itself is a quaint, inter 
esting old town, made historic by the writings 
of Longfe low and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Many charming electric car rides can be taken 
to different points from there, the one down to 
Long Beach being a favorite, as it is just the 
| right distance for a trip before the return boat. 


bar-Congressman Jobn C. Bell, of Colorado- 
| pays a high tribute to Dr. Bland’s book, “How 
to Get Well and How to Keep Well.” He says: 
“By following its directions I regained my 


—Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, the author, 
died in London recently of cancer. 

—A copy of the works of Aristotle has | 
just been sold in London for $4000. 

—The Prince of Wales has not sold, but 
would like to sell his yacht Britannia. 

—A new steamspip line from Tacoma 
to New York via Brazil is to be opened. 

—The detective investigating the shoot- 
ing of an officer in India is found dead. 

—The Venezuelan minister at Washing- 
ton has been made minister to England. 

—Londonderty is being urged as a port | 
of call for the new Canadian line of mail 
steamers. 

—The magistrates in Corea have been 
found to be guilty of peculation, fraud 
and torture. 

—Premier Laurier in a speech has justi- 
fied the action of the colonies in revolting 
against England in 1776. 

—Steps are being taken ir London fora 
memorial to Sir John Pender, developer 
of the submarine telegraph. 

—The Belgians receive 
from China, 
afraid of English contractors. 


many conces- 


sions because the latter is 


—Nelson’s flag-ship, the Foudroyant, 
pow awreck at Blackpoole, is to be soaked 
in oil and burned. A imposing spectacle 
is expected. 

—Russia will not join in Japan's protest 
azainst the annexation of Hawaii by the 
United States; but she regards the meas- 
ure as a dangerous precedent. 

—A fresh attempt upon the part of the, 
sultan to secure Germany's support of the 
retention of Thessaly has met with a re- 
fusal, and the advice to conform to 
Europe’s wishes on the subject. 

—The Protectionist party in Holland 
has been totally defeated and a free-trade 
majority was elected. This assures the 
future of the American fiour trade with 
Holland, which was the oject of the 
attack of the Dutch protectionists. 

—The second new line across Mexico 
is being pushed by New York capitalists. 
Twerty thousand Frenchmen are to immi- 
grate to Mexico and settle on coffee 
lands. The land lies on the western | 
slope of the Sierra Madre mountains. and 
is said to be the richest land in Mexico for 
agricultural purposes. The colonists will 
be brought from the southern part of 
France and will pay a normal price for 
the land. The Mexican government 
favors the scheme, as it will give an im- 
petus to the settling up of that part of 
Mexico, which at present is a compara- 
tively wild reigion. The coffee raised 
there is said to be the best in Mexico and 
commands a high price in the markets of 
the world. 








Literary Notes. 


MCULURE'S MAGAZINE for July opens with 
an interesting account of the actual daily life in 
a little **Republic” where the citizens and gov- 
ernors are young boys and girls from the poor- 
est and most crowded districts of the City of 
New York. The late Professor Drummond is 
the subject of a paper by the Rev. D. M. Ross, 
who lived in close intimacy with him from his 
boyhood to the hour of his death, and who is | 
thereby enabled to give us the first vivid and 
satisfactory presentation we have had of a man 
who was one of the great personal influences 
of his time. (ther features of this number of 
McCCLURE’s are a fine series of life portraits of 

| Andrew Jackson, with some reminiscences of 
Jackson by his granddaughter, a humorous story 
by Robert Barr, describing the subjugation of 
the “*: ully of the school” by an ingenious West- 
ern schoolmaster ; an adventurous tale by Conan 
Doyle, dealing with those picturesque kings of 
the high seas who lived by taking their own 
where they found it; a paper on Grant, by 
Hamlin Garland, portraying him as his fellow- 
ofticers and soldiers saw him in the actual work 
of conducting a great campaign; the account of 
| the voyage of the “Mayflower” from Governor 
Bradford's quaint and naive “History of Plym- 
outh Plantation,” and, finally, a story of a latter. 
day Romeo and Juliet—whose misadventures 
however, do not all end in blood and gloom and | 
funerals, but quite the contrary—by Anthony | 
Hope—New York: TheS. 8. McClure Co. | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY of July 3 will contain 
the first instalment of E. F. Benson’s novel of 
the Greek war of independence. “The Vintage,” 
which is said to be not only timely in theme, 
but in spirit and in episodes curiously like the | 
experiences of the Greeks in their recent war 
with the Turks. 


Already nearly fifty head are re-| 


health, which was greatly impaired. And I Among the pictorial features 
find its advice as to diet and other hyzienic in the same number of the WEEKLY there will 
agencies as relia »le as its medical prescriptions.” | %€ * ouble-page drawing by Zogbaum, of the 
| This most valuable family physician and guide reading of the Declaration of Independence to 
to health is for sale at the Massacuuserrs | Be American troops on the New York Common, 
| PLOUGHMAN office for the smail sum of one °" July 19, 1779, and an illustration of the cele- 
| dollars, bration of “ Veterans’ Day” at the Tennessee 
Centennial Exhibition. 
| —Mr. H. R. Meyer, whoffor more than 
thirty years acted as superintendent of the 
| leper settlement on Molokai and brought 
les . 

it to its present state of efficiency, died «4 pioneer Home in Connecticut ;” an article 
| suddenly there on June 10 of heart failure on “Patriotism and Manners,” by Viola Rose- | 
He first came to the islands nearly a half boro’; and “The Trials of a City-Bred Young 
| century ago and took up land on Molokai. Married Couple,” by Anna Wentworth Sears. | 
| Soon after the leper settlement was 


started he was recognized as the man to The confidence of the people in Hood's Sar. 
manage it. At the present time there are saparilla is due to its unequalled record of won- | 
nearly twelve hundred lepers in the settle- derful cures. 
ment. They all have neat homes and are 
fed and cared for at the Government's ex- | 
| pense. Mr. Meyer ruled them with a rod | 
| of iron, and became known as governor 
of Molokai. He left a large fortune. 


HARPER'S BAZAR of July 3 will contain the 
first of an interesting series on ‘Colonial Homes 
and Life,” by Helen Everston Smith, entitled | 








See our Special Offer on 
t, e sixth page. | 





$100,000 


IS BEING . FREE. 


DISTRIBUTED 


Do You Want Some of It? 


Others are reaping a golden harvest 


'—why not you ? 


Send for sample copy of CREAM, 
containing our great premium list 
and prizes for workers. A ten-cent 
magazine, FREE. 

Miss Edna Hartwell, of Somerville, Mass., 
earned a 3100 bicycle in four days. She says: 
“f am delighted with my wheel. Everyone 
says it is the finest Cycle they ever saw.” 

Frank Somers, of Lewiston, Maine, earned a 
gold watch in two day<. Was offered $15 for 
it as soon as he received it. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Smith, of Baltimore, earned a 
Cycle in five and one-half days, and is now 
working for a gold watch. She says: “‘I gota 


| subscriber at nearly every house.” 


Don’t go to sleep while others win 
Send for premium list today, and join 


our army of prize winners. 


CREAM PHBLISHING CO., 


BELFAST, MAINE. 





EXCURSIONS. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 
DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


To Llouceste 


ON THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


AND THE POPULAR 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Bos- 
tou (foot of Statest.), weather perm. .tting, week 
days at 10 A.M. and 2 and 4.30 p.M.: leave Glou- 
ecester at 3 and 7,30 A.M.and 2 p.M. Sundays 
leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4.30 P.M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. and 2.15 P.M. No 
3 A.M. boat Mondays. 

SINGLE FARE 50c.; ROUND TRIP 75e 


COMMUTATION TICKET of 6 Trips, 82.40 
For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 





Where This Summer ? 
“= TRY & 


Nova SCOTIA. 


It’s a beautiful country—delightful climate; 
superb seenery; good roads for cycling; 
boating everywhere; and the finest fishing—a 
land too of history and romance—*the land of 
Evangeline.” And it costs so little to go, and 
so very little to stay. In short, it’s 


A PERFECT YACATION LAND. — y 


Thousands of Americans — writers, artists, 
teachers, professional people—are going there 
every year. 


AND THE OCEAN SAIL 


of 17 hours from Boston to Yarmouth gives 
you an invigorating whiff of the Atlantic. The 
boats of the Yarmouth S. 8S. Company—the fin- 
est and fastest coasting steamers leaving Bos- 
ton—sail from Lewis wharf at 12 mM. Tuesday 
and Friday during June, and Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday during July and 
August. 

“Beautiful Nova Scotia,” our new 1897 book, 
handsome, entertaining, profusely illustrated, 
sent on receiptof 10 vents. For folders or any 
information write, ' 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Yarmouth Steamship Co., 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION 


TRIP TO 


PROVINCETOWN, 


The Popular Family Excursion 


Steamer Longfellow, 


CAPT. JOHN SMITR, 
Will leave Commercial wharf (North Pier) daily 
at 9 A.M, Suudays 9.30 a.M., for a delightful ex- 
eursion trip to Provincetown, arriving about 1 
P M., giving passengers going up the Cape ample 
me to take the afternoon train up. Leaves 
PROVINCETOWN at 2.30 p.M., arrives at Bos 
ton about 6.30 P.M. 
Excursion tickets $1. 
= Sept. as .50. 
nner and refresh ss 
NO LigUGRS. ments served on board., 
ATWOOD & RICH, Agents, 
83 Commercial Wharf. 
Low rates to Moonlight Excursionists. 








Stop over tickets. good 


Bass Point, Nahant, 


CONCERTS AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
BY LAFRICAIN’S NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


Boston's Favorite Seashore Resort. 
Grand Harbor Trip—Best Fish Dinners 
DANCING FREE. 

Every Attraction for Thorough Enjoyment. 
Weather permitting, Steamers LEAVE Lin- 

coln W harf, daily, until further notice: 

For BASS POINT—9 380 A.M., 11.00 A.™M.; 
12.30 2.20. 3.80, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 P.M li 
or} NT- 9.30, 1 A.M., 12.30, a2.2 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30 _ eee aaa, 
RETURN. 

From NAHANT, «8.00. 11.00 A.M 2.15 

‘ANT, «8.00, d -M., 12.15, 

@1.30, 62.00, a3.25 44.35, 26.00, b6.30 P.M. 
From BASS POINT — 10.30 A.M ; 12.00 
b1.30, 02.00, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00,9.30pP mM... 
aExcept Sundays and holidays. /)Sundays only. 

FARE 25c. CHILDREN I5c. 

Take Ferry Cars. Special rates to parties. 

- H. Seabrook, Supt. 201 Washi igton st. 





MARRIAGES. = 


oe een 
-—-_— 
tint te a te ttn 


GROUT—BILLINGS-~ At Rutl ’ 
ad } LLLINGS and, Vt., June 
and F. Grout of Rutland and V id E. Billings. 
na ES HUNT—at Bath. Me., Juve 22, Elea- 
phi 2 unt of Bath and Wm F. Jones of 
MOTT — KENDRICK — At Neponset, Mass., 


June 22, Edw 
potent dward Parker Mott and Mabel Doane 





DEATHS. 


> PPL LLLP LLL LLP 

ABBOTT— yer’ , imi 

ering Abbott. Andover’ June 24, Emily Chick- 

«LYN—At Magnolia. 

Allyn of Cambridge, 79 yee. 

m — Malden, June 24, James Hutchin- 
CARTE R—At Jeffers ' as 

carter of Boston, 84 yrs. N.H., June 24, Samuel 

} —At N 

se orton, Mass 
LANSIL—At 

ane, 42 yrs 

on Revere, June 25, Mrs. Rose Lane, 

UNROE—At : 
Monroe. 8) oe 10 nmbridge, June 25, Enoch 
EY—At Pi ‘ 

land Ranney. 75 — Vt., June 22, J. Hol- 

Baie ay Bath, Me., June 13, Mrs. Susan P. 
SPEAR—At Qui 

Spear. 80 yrs, 7 m 


June 25, Rebecca P. 


+ June 25, Sowden 


Dorchester, June 26, Wilbor H. 


ney, June 25, Capt, Edward A. 


a 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1897. 
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MARKETS. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET 


Cattle without improvement — Sheep as last 
quoted — Country Hogs 1-8e D W Higher - 
Calves 1-4e Lower — Milch Cows slow for 
Common Grades — Horses in fair Demand. 


Reported for Mass. Ploughman. 





Week ending June 30, 1897. 
Amount of Stock at Market. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 


This week, 4,942 10.881 210 28.541 2259 
Last week, 5.918 9.859 219 26.116 2879 
One year ago. 4,547 14,446 238 28.225 2196 


ere 540 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. 


eee 214 24 New York 
N. Hampshire 133 211 RK.1.& Conn. 
Vermont...... 99 240 Western.. 3912 10,325 


Massachusetts154 81 Canada.... 430 


-eees+-4942 10.881 


Total.... 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILKOADS, ETC. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Fitchburg 4140 8.966 Eastern.... 214 124 
Lowell.... 121 2386 B.& M..... 
B. @& A..... 387 1,505 Foot& boats, 80 

WOE n c0d-cnek wanenenh eens axda 4942 10,881 





Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 
Beef.—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide. tallow and meat, extra, $5 2545 75; first 
uality, $4 75.45 00; second wuality, $4 256.4450; 
third quality. $3 75@4 00; a few choice single 
pairs, $6 00@6 25; some of the poorest, bulls, 
ete., $2 504@3 50. 
Working Oxen.—-$60@130; handy steers, $50 
@100, or much according to their value for beef. 
Cows and Young Calves.—Fair quality, $20@ 
88; extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50a7v; 
farrow and dry, $12 422. 


Stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- | 
lings, $8@16; two-year-olds, $12@22; three-year- | 


olds, $20a32. 


Sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 2@3c; ex’'4, | 
lambs per head, in lots, | 


8%, @4c, sheep and 
$2@$4.00; lambs, 5a64ec. 

Fat Hogs.—Per pound, 3% a@4c, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale,.... ; retail, $1 50@35; country 
dressed hogs, 4° sc, 

Veal Calvesa.—3 a5"%,c PB tb. 

Hides.—Brighton, 642@7e P th; country lots, 
6% atic. 

Calf Skins.—60c @$1 10. 

Tallow.—Brighton, 3@....c P th; country lots 
l@l*ec. 

Peltsa. — 15ca@$1 00 each; country lots, l5ca@ 
$100, airy Skins, 30@40¢, 





ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 
CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS.VEALS.HORSES 
Watertown, 4261 9.352 12.968 1,768 460 
Brighton... 681 1.520 15.573 591 80 
General Live Stock Notes. 

The totals of Live Stock for the week appeared 
to be sufficient for all demand but it is expected 
that there will be extra arrivals later in the week 
to help out Fourth of July demand. If appear- 
ances did not deceive us, butchers were if any- 
thing some what indifferent. Butchers for home 
trade laid it more spring lambs than ordinary 
weeks. The demand for Fat Hogs is without 
change. Country were Yee D W higher. wieile 
Western cost same as last week. The Calf mar- 
ket was nothing extra still we think butchers 
rather expect a tair city trade before the close of 
the week. The Milch cow market does not im- 
prove with liberal arrivals. Horses in fair sale 
tor the better class for drive and draft. 


_ Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 


Maine. Britton & 

At Brighton. Savage.... i9 1 
Harris& © W Cheney 6 

Fellows.... 32 24 E RFrench.... 15 
Thompson Jenne 8 

& Hanson 18 
Libby Bros.... 50 Massachusetts. 
OW Rolfe...... 6 At Watertown. 
PABerry.... 7 JS Henry 7 6 
F L Howe... 21 W Bardwell.... 7v 
W W Hali 

&Son.... 22 At Brighton. 
Geo Weston.... 6 JS Henry 41 5 
H M Lowe......14 HE Eames.... 4 
H Pierce 3 R Connors 16 
G Hallowell 10 Seattering.... 80 
W Gleason 22 CD Lewis.... 6 


Blaisdell & 
Brown 4 Western States. 
At Brighton. 


‘New Hampshire. J White 


At Watertown. & Co.. .... 250 | 
F Farwell.... 12 5 FW Dyer 
Courser & & Co.... 1250 
Sanborn.... 5 SSLearned.. 112 
RK W Foss Sturtevant & 
& Son.... 5 34 Haley.... 112 


EC Foss & Son 16 WH Monroe 96 
4 At Watertown. 
AF Jones 
& others....40 150 D W Sherman 292 


Breck & W G Elliot.... 2901 


Wood.... 25 Western 2460 5175 
WF Wallace 47 1 JGould.... 75 
J A Hatha- 
Vermont. WAV... 4 


Un ted Dressed 
Beef Co.. 291 


At Watertown. 
Carr & 

Williamson 13 6 
AAPond.... 4 Canada. 


At Watertown. 


tiene 50 JA Hatha- 
W Ricker a 430 
& others....42 175 WG Elliott 291) 


‘Hogs. Calves. Hogs. Calves 
\ F Jones 
& others.. 35 340 


Maine. 
At Brighton. 


Thompson & Breck & 
Hanson.. 22 Wood.... 9 38 
Harris & W F Wallace... 122 
Fellows 1 69 
O W Rolfe. ... 10 Vermont. 
Libby Bros.... 6 80 At Watertown. 
PA Berry.... 26 Carr& 
F L. Howe 26 Williamson 3 70 
WwW W Hall AA Pond 70 
& *on.... 52 GH Sprigg 
Geo Weston.... 10 & Co.... 
H M Lowe.... 30 W Ricker & 
H Pierce 5 others 175 600 
G Hallowell.... 15 CH Kidder 110) 
W Gleason.... 3 25 REFrench....10 100) 
Tracy & H N Jenne 44 


18 Britton& 
Savage.... 14 58 


Stevens.... 
Blaisdell & 
Brown 


Eastern Hogs.. 06 Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
New Hampshire. JS Henry...... 1 20 
At Watertown. W Bardwell.... 30 
F EF Farwell 1 70 
E C Foss At Brighton. 
&sSon.... 27 86 HEEames 6 4 
Courser & C D Lewis... 13 
Sanborn.... 3 13 JS Henry.... 1 3 


R W Foss & Son 


7 Seattering.... 70 150 


Export Traftic. 

The English market for State cattle a litt'e 
firmer and higher than a week ago, attributed to 
less arrivals. Although a firmer market the buy- 
ing is on amore moderate scale. Latest prices 
are at 114%. @11%e, DW at London and 11%4e 


at Liverpool, it is hardly possible these rules wall , 


be held through the week. From Boston week 
ending Tuesday 3847 Cattle, 3192 Sheep, 23 
Horses. 


Shipments and destinations —On steamer Bos- | 


tonian for London 406 ¢ ittle by E Morris, 344 do 
by Swift Beef Co. and 23 horses. On steamer 
Castrian for Liverpool 841 cattle by Swift Beef 
Co. On steamer Roman for Liverpool 390 cattle 
by E Morris, 385 uo by J A Hathaway, 1653 
sheep by WG Elliott. On steamer British Em- 
pire for London 292 cattle by D H Sherman. 291 
do by United D Beef Co. Ou steamer Michivan 


J Gould 75 cattle.) A Hathaway 354 do, E Mor- 


ris 429 do, 1539 sheep by WG Eliot 
Horse Business. 


A fair demand for the latter part of June both 
in drive and draft horses. Arrivals not as heavy 
as earlier in the season and prices fairly sus- 
tained. At L H Brockway’s sale stable the cis- 
yosal of 5 car loads beside some acclimated 
xorses. Prices steady. Good Drivers in good 
demand. Auction sales at 86035150. AtA W 
Davis Northampton street sale stable a good dis- 
play of drivers coach, — saddlers and busi- 
ress horses. The trade quite fair and a good 
many horses disposed of at 890 up to $500, as to 
quailty. At E Ham & Co.'s sale stable sold a fair 
number of business horses for heavy work at 
$125@8175. At Welch & Hall's sale stable ar- 
rivals of 4 car loads and all sold; dealers find the 
trade as good as expected, and prices range from 
86048150. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, June 29, 1897. 


The market liberally suppied with Cattle from 
the West, of which some «re intended for the 
Boston market when killed and sufficiently good 
for any holiday, Christmas or Fourth of July. 
The movement in beef cattle is not very active 
and prices have not regained the footing lost last 
week. There is substantially no change from the 
ige decline of last week. Western cattle within 
the range of 4@5'4e per th live weight. 

Cattle Sales. 
R. W. F: 88 & Son sold beef cows at 2'4 #24 ce. 


J.A. Hathaway sold 20 steers av 1526 Ibs at! 


5i4e L W, 25 do av 1500 ths at 5e, 30 do av 1475 

ths at 4%4c¢ 25 do av 1450 ths at 4'¢c, 25 do av 
1425 ths at 4%4c, 50 do av 1400 ths at 4c. 
Maine Cattle, Beef and Store, 

194 milch cows, 2u oxen, 24 lambs and 392 

ealves composed the 14 car loads from the East 


this morning that arrived at yards at 6.30 A.M. | 


which made everybody happy ehgaged in the 
business. The small stuff found a ready sale at 
about last week’s rules, some of the better class 
milch cows changed han s, The oxen were not 


Cattle. Sheep | 


G A Sawyer 749) 





taken with any degree of activity, and offers of 
last week not very acceptable but as few were 
offered they changed hands at steady prices. 
W W Hall & Son sold two oxen of 270 ths at 
4%c.LW. F L 4owe sold two oxen L W, 2800 
ths at $4.60. G W Weston hada few cattle that 
will find sae on Wednesday. Common cat le 
Sade. 
sheep Houses. 

10.825 head of western of which 7623 head 
were independent of the export sheep, and we 
thir k that Boston is fairly well provided for the 
week. Prices on western have not materially 
changed from last week. Spring lambs_laid 
down here at Sa@#6%4c, yearlings at 5@5%4e, 
sheep at 4c. EC Foss 8 spring lambs at 6e. 
W F Wallace sold 140 th sheep at 4c. TJ Cours- 
}ersold 120 tf sheep »t 4c. F Farwell sold 50 
| th spring lambs at Stec, Harris & Fellows 22 | 
spring limbs at Se. 

Veal Calves. 





Cheese. 

The market is overstocked, dull and lower. The 
finest northern small are very hard to place even 
in small lots atover 7c. Very little doing in 
large sizes. Extra west. twins are moving slow! 
a 


@7%4c. Ohio flats are extremely dull an 
have few sales at over 6c. 
Liverpool qot.Sept. white, 42s. 6d. 
NEW CHEESE. 
New York, small, extra P th... ............ 7%2.@ 
= ™ large extra ® tb........ thi 7a 
sed wae 0llt ( . 6@6% 
” a (|. oer 5@5% 
Vermont, small extra ® tbh............ 742@ 
= large Oxtra P Mh........ 2.000. 7@ 
ad _.. 4, “Sete . 6@a6% 
a Cl RS 56@5% 
EE Oi cansenkegiacunteey codan 4a5 
ee Ey Ga cck cach cccdbscdes ceicth 7a7% 
Eges. 





| also that we celebrate the Fourth next Monday 
W W Hall & Son sold 48 calves av 120 tbs, at 

| 5i4e. HM Lowe sold 24 calves 2900 ths at 5e. 
FL Howe soll 26 calves 12€ ths at be. P J 
Berry and W Gleason ‘sold at Se. W F Wallace 

| sold 85 calves 12.350 ths at5%e. E,C. Foss & 

| Son 85 calves 13,300 ths at 514e. 

Mitch Cows and Springers. 

| Slow trade for ordinary cows, but better class 

| sold fairly wellat $40@848. Choice 350 upwards. 
Thompson & Hanson sold 4 extra cows $40 @$45, 
l choice cow 350, 1 at 835. HM Lowe sold An 
extra cows $404@3845. G Hallowell 1 cow $38.50. 
Breck & Wood 4 cows at $45 each, 

Fat Hoga. 

The only change is in country éressed hogs at 
4° sc instead of 444c, Western hogs rule steady 
as quoted last week 34% a4c, LW. 

Live Poultry. 

2 tons on sale at 8@10¢ th, except spring chick- 

ens at l4albe. 





Boston & Aipany saarcas,[Brighton. 
WESTERN BEEVES. 

PRICES tb CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
A. «cae, $4 00@4 50 Light to fair, $3 25@3 50 
Good to prime 350@3 62 Shm.......... 3 00@ 
| Choice $5 0O@S 25. 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
June 29 and 30, 


Butchers are not willing to a upon last 

week’s prices as they could replenish from the 
| West at steady and easy prices. Cattle from 
| Maine were largely mileh cows. Some of the 
drovers had afew oxen at 4@44¢c. Western at 
4ade. 

R Connors sold 3 beef cows 1030 ths at 3c. C D 
Lewis sold 2 beef cows av 1100 ths at 3c. 
Fames sold 8 beef cows av 900 ths at 2%4c, 
Western steers by WH Monroe of 1400@1500 
ths at 4a5e L W,as toquility. It is not much 
likely that trade will unprove in cattle next 
week. 


Late Arrivals and Sales. 


| The arrivals to-day were such as come in from 

| nearby, together with such net sold here and at 
Watertown on Tuesday. A good number of buy- 
ers atthe yard for milech cows and prices were 
generally sustained on the better class of cows. 
Plenty of good cows on sale. Good family cows 
and may of the s ules were from $40@850. Com- 
mon grade cows sell slowly at 825 @835. 

JS Henry sold 6 extra cows S45 each, 1 very 
fancy cow 360. Libby Bros also sold a fancy 
Holstein at 860, 7 cows at $40.4@350, 7 cows $25 
a828, 3 at 830, P A Perry 1 springer 340, 2 
eows S38 each. W W Hall & Son 2 extra cows 
£42.50each. Thompsou & Hanson 4 spring ‘rs at 
837 eich. W F Wallace sold 15 cows $45@855, 
1 fancy cow $65 to go to Russell House. Lexing- 
ton. 


Store Pigs. -210 head. Trade moderate. Suck- | 


ers 81.50 @82.—Sm all Pigs 32.50@383.00. Shotes 
| 83.50.4865. 
Miscellaneous. 
Hides.—Brighton, 644@7e 1b; country lots 
5% atic. 
Tallow.—Brighton, 3c Pp |b; country lots 1@ 
c. 


Calf Skins.—60 @$1.10. 
Dairy Skins.—30 a4Vc. 


Pelts.—1l5c a$1 00. G. J. FOX. 





> @ Gea 


Boston Provision Market. 

The pork market continues quiet, with prices 
quoted firmer. Hams are steady, with lard strong 
er, with ribs unchanged. 

Pork, long and short cuts ® bbl, $11 

Pork, light and heavy backs, $104 @11 

Pork, lean ends, P bbl $13 

Tongues, beef p bbl, $23.00. 

Tongues, P % bbl, $15. 

Beef, corned, p bbl. 39410. 

Shoulders, corned and fresh, P th, 7 ec. 

Shoulders, smoked, p th 8c. 

Hams P tb, 94 a10'4ee. 

Bacon, P th 8*e alte. 

Pork, salt, p th 6c. 
| Briskets, salt, P th 64ec. 
| Kibs, fresh, p tb 8Yec. 

Sausages, P ib 7%¥ec. 

Sausage meat Pp th 642 a7e. 

Lard, in tierces. P th 4%sc. 

Lard, in pails, P th 5%. @57s8c. 

Lard, in pails, pure leaf, Pp 6% @7\%“ec. 

Fresh Meats.—Beef continues quiet with pri- 
ees quoted wesker. Lambs are in fair demand and 
are steady. Spring lambs quiet. Muttons and 
yearlings are dull. Veal continues quiet and 
steady in price. 
| Beef steers P th ®©'4a7ee. 
| Beef, hindquarters, 84 @10c, 

Beef. forequarters, 4a@5c. 

Lambs. —Fall, Pp tb, 84% @9e. 

Lambs.—Spring, Eas‘ern. P th 10a12e, 

Lambs —Spring, western, p th lec. 

Mutton.—Mutton P tb 6a64ece. 

Yearlings.—Yearlings, PP th. 6@6%4c. 

Veal.—Veal P th 5a@9e. 

Hogs. —Dressel city Bib. 54ec; country, p tb 
4c. 





Boston Produce Market. 





| Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 


Receipts are quite moderate. Demand is slack 
and best west. iced fow s are dragging at vc. Re 
ceivers are not disp. sed to cut prices, however, 
| but are looking for a bettertrade. Broilers are 
rather more plenty and a little easier. Choice 


large b oilers in moderate demand at 16@18c. 
| Spriog ducks quiet and lower. Frozen poultry 
| has a moderate sale at unchanged quotations. 
Fresh Killed. 
| Northern and Kastern— 





| Broilers choice large, Pp Ib 16418 
Fowls, extra choice............... .- 12Z@ 
Fowls, common to good.............+55 .coee 9@10 

| Ducks, spring, P th........ se ee cece sees ceees 12 
Pigeons. tame P doz.N.............- 75@1 00 

Jesteru iced— 
TUPKOYS...0.. ccc c cc ccccsccescceccceccocss 8@10 
Broilers, small to choice, large, P th.......12@14 

| Fawls, @ WM... cccccccccccccees © 0 0 ccccscee a 

| Old cocks....... dds ndeeacdecedncvnscvesceoes a7% 

FROZEN. 

| Chickens, western NO. 1..........-0++ esse: 9all 

| Fowls western, No. 1.........ceecccseees 712a8%4 
Turkeys, choice small, P tb...........+-.- 11@12 
Turkeys. mised weights................-ee+ 10a@11 
POE, GROEOD. «00 ccc cccccccccccen ccc ccceos hae 
Ducks, common to good**** ... 0 6.66 cee eens 9a1l 

| Geese, good to che ice@.... 6.6 cee cece eee ene 7a9 


Live Poultry. 
Choice large spring chickens sell fairly at 14@ 
15e. Fowlsin moderate demand. Spring ducks 
lower—in moderate demand at 9c. 


FOWI]S B BD... 2... cece ccccccceccescccecees v@ 

Rosters BW. ..c.cccscccccccccceresceeee 5@ 

PUGS BD B.. cc ccccs cc ccccccocscceccoess ° ag 

Geese PP th... . ccc ce eee ewww ween rene ence a 

Spring chickens Pp Ih. . .......+-- 6+ ee ee eeeee D416 
Butter. 


weeh al the market bas a steady and fairly firm 


tone on fine fresh stock. Northern creamery is | 


still rather hard to place at over 16c. but there 
are few lots offering uncer 16%4c. Western ex- 
tra creamery is in good demand at 1542¢@16ce for 
assoried sizes and 151¢ for large asl ‘ubs. Some 
marks of west. not quite up tothe standard of ex- 
Iras have tole closed out at 15e. Under grades 
are ge: erally quiet and easy. Imitation cream- 
ery bas a siow sule unless strictly fine. I adle 
saree generally duil. Box aid print butter in 
wavy Supply. Prints are practically dull. 

NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30 and 50 fb tubs only. 


Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes...........++ 1fal6%4 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.......... 16@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs...........--- ai6 
| Western, asst. spruce tubs........- Heals | 
| Western, large ash tubs............+- A alb™% 
| Creamery, northern firsts............-...14@14 
Creamery, western firsts. .. .. -14a@15 
Creamery, seconds......... 91s dasennsensenel 
CEOREROTY, CRSROTR ..0.00.20000 cececccescceccos l4al 
CD cscycenncunenéugnaed seen vees 14a15 
gg & a “eee li@ 
Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firsts............00.00018@ 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds..........-....+ tlat2) 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades... .... weee DQIO 
Ste. WENO. ccnvc0tsnde Mead gaebasenssi0-0 6a 
| West. imitation creamery, small tubs, 
WD, ..cnsessnusaan caabvusensed naaee Gn | 
West imitation creamery large tubs firsts10% @11 
imitation creamery seconds......... lv@ 
OD che cuan vaakueaneaenia 10@ 
a eee 9@ 
| Boxes 
Extra northern creamery.............+ 16%@ 
Extra western creamery..............++0: 16a 
RD Grune naeexben cebdcssnsces cedecdel a 
1 Rene 12413 


SIN GUIs 6500s ccédicco cated Sec 
Common to @ood..:. ....... senkeegnueetieah 12a@14 
Extra western creamery... a 


northern fowls steady at 12c for smalllots. Fancy | 


Receipts have teen a little lighter than last. 





ull at 10@10%4e. Strictly extra east. are in )ight | A 
Nearby and Cape fancy P doz............ 14@16 | Wornk® (\ j 
Eastern choice fresh ...............0.000 @i2 | \S 

| Eastern fair to good..............00.05 --- 10@11_ | 7 
| Vt. and N.H. choice fresh...............- @i2 oA hi 
| Western fair to choice........... .-.... 10@10%4 f 


Potatoes 
moderate demand. 
$2 76, but there is now aid then an extra mark 
held a little higher. Pride of the South steady at 
$2 25. Chili Reds have a moderate sale at $1 75 


N+ w Southern p bbI— 





Rose & Hebrons, choice No.1.......... 275@ | 
o 1 com. to good...... 2 25@2 50 
Be CO eres 
PTE Bignes.0s yenecueeecel ees 1 75@2 00 
SE OS BO Discacscecssegces cncdevs 1 00@1 25 


| 

| Green vegetables. 
|. Asparagus is still coming quite freely, and is 
| having a slow sale at $1 25@1 50. 


light supply and ruling a little higher Cucumb 


| ers quiet aud unchanged. Onions in full supply | 


and having oniy a moderate sale. Native peas in 
heavy supply at 50@75c p bush. String beans 
sold up fairly at low prices and choice fresh ar 
rivals are doing a little better. Marrow squasbes 
| are irregular in size and quality and range from 
l@2» bbl. Tomatoes in steady, fair demand 
a turnips have a moderate sale at $1 50 » 
DDL. 


West. are generally | 


| 
There 1s a good fair supply offering and a steady | 
No materia! change in prices. | 
Best Rose and Hebrons are selling generally at | 


@$2. The » orfolk boat had 4000 bbls. potatoes. 


Cabbay es in | 


Asparagus, native, # box of 3 doz..... 1 50@1 75 | 
Beet greens............... s eoenneesacese 10415 
SOE nae . & ocscenencesce 24a 
ae 1 00@ 
Cabbages, L. L. Pp bbl... ........ inacden 1 50a 
Cabbages, Norfolk, ® DbDI....... ....... @1 00 

| Cabbages, Norfolk, p bbl. crate........ 1 25@ 
Carrots, native, buneb p doz............... 30 @35 
§ 2 eae ee 125@ 


OR Ler 
Cauliflower p doz .............. ee 
Cucumbers, Norfolk, P bskt............50@75 

Cucumbers, Charleston & Sav., P bskt.. 35440 





~ 
S 
~ 
= 
& 








Cucumbers, hot house, each........... - Sea) 
By PN, OP GOB 2.0 00.0000 cece cccecccecce 1 25a1 50 
Kale, Baltimore P bu. .................. 10@ 
Lettuce, hothouse, Pp box 3 doz ........ 25@40 
Muskmelons th 4 doz.............005 $3 50a 
DECC OGEIE, TD Bc cccs ccs cecccccesovscess 50@ 
Onions, Va., potato, P 4% bbl... .....- @i 00 
Onions, Bermuda, P ert.....-.....-...5. 1 25a 
Onions, Egyptian, ~ 112 th bag........ 25 a2 60 
Peas native, P bush....  ....-..6- ceeeee 50@75 
PAPGICY, BH WE... ccccccccccccccccccovces 50@ 
Radishes, ® 5 doz. DOX........ ..+.-.e0e sees 75@ 
Rhubarb, native, P LOO ths............. @76 
SD rere ree, @4 
Stritg Beans— 
FOMEEUO GIRUAE « o.0.0 cece cccc cs cesccncece 2 50@ 
PONROS WOE oven 000 ccs cccccccsescesss 3(0@ . 
L.L., green, P bag....... neescceonncnce ai 50 
Norfolk, green, 4% bbl.... 50a75 
7 wax, ” eosee 50al 00 
Summer squash, native. p Dsk...... «+1 25a1 60 
| Summer squash  crate..........-....2 00@ 
Squash, Southeru marrow, P bbl..... 1 00@2 00 
Spinach, native .... 2.2.00 ccercvecees 20a2 
omatves, Miss., P crate.............100@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P th............++5+ @15 
Tomatoes, Fia., p carrier. ...........1 25@1 50 | 
Turnips, Jersey Russia, p bbl. ....... al 50 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples are arriving freely from Norfolk, but 
are generally small and ordinary and have a slow 
sal at50ca$1 P basket Keceiptyof pineapples 
are light and there is a steady good demand at 
quotations. Strawberries are plenty and low, 
most sales at 6@8c, but some poor lots range low- 
e and a few fancy nativ.s exceed quotations. 
Blackberries in moderate supply, but have to be 
choice and large to bring full quotations. N.C 
blackberries generally smali and soft and have to 

| gu at easy prices. A few quarts arrived from N, 
H. and brought 245e. Gooseberries are havi ig a 

dragging sale Receipts of —» very heavy 

and prices will make a very low average. Cur- 
rants are plenty and in moderate demand only. 
Cherries s¢ lling fairly. Hardly any peaches here 

| Watermelons in steady demand and firm for 
choice large. 


Pineapples —Standard crates. 





| Indian river reds, 24s, each........ @11 | 
“ « dcik- ahcwmmants 9a 
* = es  Snadtwsecdeccces a7 
Apples. 
| Nor‘olk, green, P Dskt. .............000. 50@1 00 
Raspberries — 
Hudson River, red P 1% cup........-........4@5 
| Delaware p pint............... .-7@8 
Straw berries— 
Mave, BW OB. 00020 200% 
Dighton, Mass., P Qt...... 6. cee sees seen ceees 5a7 
Blueberries. it 
| North Carolina, B qt.... .2e--10@12 | } 
Blackberries. 
| Cultivated, choice, P qt....................-LO@12 
| SMALL, PF GE... eee cece cece cece ee ee cree eeee cee 7as8 
| Gooseberries. 
| Choice, green, P qt....°°**..... 2.0 seeeeeeeeeee 3a4 
Peaches. 
| Florida, p carrier........ 0.60... ceee eee @ 
ees ME nocecncecceacesecioes 1 C0a2 00 
| Cherries. 
| Choice dark P th..........ccsececeee coeeeeeees 7a@8 
Currants— 
er 6a7 
| BIRD BOG, FH QB. ccc rcccccccccsccccscscocscccses 5a 
Watermelons. 
ls CN OP Ma cca cccdcssoccsccasss @ 
Florid hoice Pp 100 $30@35 
| TT rrr + +e 20@25 


Tallow. 
Very little doing and prices are ruling low. 
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for the seasons operations on |/) 
the farm, and one which will } 
yield the most satisfying re- 
turns is tothoroughly renovate } 
and rejuvinate the system by & 
f] the aid of that time tested and 
teliable remedy 





It quickly corrects that clayed AS 
condition of the liver so pro- 
ductive of Biliousness and 
Dyspepsia after the long win- M 


é 
ae 


\)) 
ter of inactivity. In addition ew 
to the above good qualities it SB) 


is a positive cure for 


(AN 
| BRIGHT’S DISEASE WN 
URINARY TROUBLES 
| FEMALE COMPLAINTS {\\ 
| GENERAL DEBILITY [Ye 
| AND MALARIA. yn’ 
| I 


Beware of substitutes. There §//) 
is nothing ‘‘just as good” as (\ 
Warner’s Safe Cure. 





~aeogc “KILL THE POTATO BUGS | 


The Maine Experiment Station has 
recently received specimens of this in- 





sect and accounts of damage wrought 
in young orchards in different parts of p ‘ ‘ ' is now made in two ways—Yel 


the state. 
The eggs are very small, and are laid| bugs. Is made to Stick to the vines. 

at the base of the buds. The young Paris green, 

larve bore into the wood, making deep 


is not sticky. 
channels, which in small twigs inter- a 


low Labels for all vegetation, kills Potato, Squash, Cucumber and other 


Does not injure foliage. Better than 


Also with RED LABELS, for Animals, Poultry and Household use, which 
Neither kind is poisonous or dangerous. 
ways ready.—Everybody will sell you a 1 Ib. box for 25c, or 5 Ib. box 31.00, 


Handy to use. Al- 


fere with the circulation of the sap, and| Take a bag to disinfect the vault in your summer cottage. 


the twiss wither, giving the appearance 
of blight, hence the name Pear-Blight 


WORCESTER COMPOUND CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 





Beetle. 


[The work of this beetle should 
not be confounded with the Pear-blight S A N | ED 


proper which is caused by a species of 
bacteria. ] 
grown they transform to pup in the | recommending teachers. 


burrows and finally emerge as small | §°W'cor Main & 34 Sts., Loutevilie, Ky. | 





. Over 4000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. 
When the larve are full | Several plans; wo plans give free regist' ation one plan GUARANTEES positions 
|for book containing plans and a $500 love story of College days. t 


Must have more members. 
. 10 cents pays 
No charge to employers for 


| Rev Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.m., { suTTON TRAC * BURES 
President and Manager. { feats a, toe 


beetles about one-tenth of an inch long | Northern vacancies Chicago Office; Souths vacancies Louisville 


69-71 Dea born st. Chicago 
Office. One fee registers in both Offices 





and of a dark brown or nearly black 
color, with the antennw and legs of a His Choice. 
rusty red. The thorax 18 short, very! «Those who hold the gloomiest views 
convex, rounded and roughened. The are not those who really have great bur- 
wing covers are marked by longitudinal dens, but those who fancy they have 
rows of punctures, The hind part of|them,” said a speaker recently. There 
the body slopes abruptly. The beetles | js a little Russian story that bears upon 
leave their burrows in July and deposit | this point. Once upon atime there lived 
eggs before August. -afarmer who went about complaining 
As these beetles work wholly under of the burdens of misfortune he had to. 
the bark, they cannot be reached by in- carry. One day he happexed to stumble | 


sectides. The only way is to watch the; upon a cave in which lived a wise old | 











Poultry and Egg Special. 


Reported for the PLOUGHMAN by W. H. Rupp 
Son & Co. 


ALL QUOTATIONS ARE WHOLESALE. 


The poultry market remains about as last | 
quoted. Western fowl are steady at 8 1-2 to 9 | 
cents, chickens 12 1-2 to 15. The majority of | 
western broilers arriving are small-sized and | 
not very fancystock. Native chickens, to bring | 


best prices, should dress 4 to 4 1-2 Ibs. to the | 


pair. Smaller sizes bring little if any more than 

quotations for western stock. Best marks of 

‘native chickens of the sizes referred to are 
steady at 22 to 23 cents, dressed, 17 cents, alive. | 

| Large roasting chickens quotable at about the 

/same figure. Green ducks have been in ample 
supply, with the market a little over tocked. 
Prices have ranged 12 to 13 cents, dressed, with 
no demand alive. A limited quantity could be | 
used at 8 cents per pound, but there has been lit- 
tle demand for live ducks the past two seasons. 

_ Near-by hens are selling better alive than dress- | 
ed best stock quotable at 9 cents. Receipts of | 
Rhode [-land green geese are increasing, with 
| quotations ranging 18 to 20 cents. 


Squabs avd pigeons in fair supply, pigeons 10 | 
to 12 12 cents each, squabs 15 to 20. | 


Nhe murket on western egys has eased off a 


fractior . and some lots have sold as low as 10c. | in the roar of great rivers, the soughing 


The quotations for extra fancy marks range 11 
to 11 1-2 cents; best eastern stock 12 to 14; near- 
| by fancy all-brown, 14 to 16 cents. 





_ Fruit and Produce Special. 


| REPORTED FOR THE PLOUGHMAN BY LAW- 


RENCE & CO., BOSTON. 


This being the week before the Fourth, a 
brisk trade is ruling. The special feature of 
the market is the large receipts of new potatoes 
which are moving freely at good prices. Native 
onions from the South bave commenced to come. 
They are very good and selling at $2.50 a bar- 


rel. Asparagus is not doing as well lately, as | 


the trade bas gone off on peas and other green 
truck. The cabbage market is in good shape, 
and the arrivals are cleaning up at good prices. 
Native berries are not as good this year as usual, 
but when they are strictly choice range from 12 
/to 15 cents per quart. Watermelons are very 
| searce for this time of the year, and are selling 
from 25 to 35 cents apiece. June 29. 





| Cable advices of June 30 to George A. 
| Crochrane from the principal markets of Greut 
| Britain give butter markets as steady but the 
| demand is not at all active. Home, Irish and 
Continental make continue large, which causes 
| liberal receipts. American and Canadian ar- 
| riving more freshly and meeting with a drag- 
ging sule for immediate use. There is some little 


steeee sees eeeeeeeece sees T@LO speculative buying for cold storage at 16 and 17 | 


| cents for extra creameries; also for fine imita- 
ions at 11 1-2 and 12 1-2 cents. Thedemand for 
iow grades gone off entirely. 

Cheese markets are dull and with increased 
receipts and advices of large shipments from 
Canada causes prices to be irregular. Finest 
American and Canadian offered at 9 and 9 1-8 
cents. 
downward. 


Flour and Grain Market. 


The demand in flour continues quiet, but the 
market closed weaker. 

Spring patents, $4 20@4 55 > 

Spring, clear and straight. $3 6 )@3 95. 

inter, clear and straight, $4 156@4 5v. 

Winter patents, $4 50@4 75. 

Jobbing prices 25c. higher. 

Oat Meal.—Continues quiet and unchanged at 
$3.20.a3 60 bbl for ground and rolled, and 
$3.60a4 00 for cut. 











| Row bP Dice. cndatinndisddenbiibacbbnese 1@3 Corn Meal.—The market is firmat 67@69¢ @ 
_ Ren i in sete sdpnce inchs ea aces maeiotiniae c bag. and $1.45 @1.50 p bbl; granulated, 1 90@ 
Hides and Pelts. 215 Pp bbl; bolted $1 90@2 15. 
Graham Flo r.—Trad~ rules quiet, with the 

(Steers Wo. Nod nes ceceigcicic) GG | market uuchanged at $2.65.a4 55 ¥ bbl. 

Cow all weights ; steers under 75 ths..... “a6 Rye.—The market contu:cs qwet, with prices 
| BPIEEDs 000 0000 cs0cccesces oSebecceseseococece ai steady at 48.@50c. 

Hides, south. light green salted.........- ai | Rye Flour.—Trade continues quiet with prices 
ee “dry ~ e6 oececceccecnes 13% @ firm at $260@3 Pp bol. 
oo buffin west US gig ees, | Corn.—Trade is quiet with prices quoted steady 
| Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 6V@1 1y | OB Spot and to ship. 
| - overweights,each... ........ @125 Steamer —, spot, 34@34\4c. 
j sed south. flint dried P th..........-.. Tis a No. 2 and steamer spot 334ac. 
* —  U6lU[l ee No. 2 yellow to ship, 344% @34\4c. 

Deacon and dairy skins..............- eecces 25430; No.3 yellow, to ship.33%c. 
| Shearlings each 10@15) Oats. — The demand 1s quiet with prices quoted 
—— each steady on spot and to arrive. 
nin <ubacailadienndssovan adtalene Clipped, fancy, spot, 251% @29c. old, 2914¢. 
| Peas. = 2 clipped, spot, ve. 

i 1 here rere rer @ 0. 3 clipped, spot, 2742c. _ 

eta ppplonotanccetepetae Goa7Ts | Rejected white. spot, 264 a27e. 

Green peas, Western choice.......... ... TU0@75 Clipped, to ship, 26% @25%4c. Fancy higher. 
| Green pea-, Scoteh... 1.0... -.eeceee eens 75@s80 Millfeed —Trade continues quiet, with prices 


Dried Apples. 
| Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy....... 44%4@5 


| PRE, GIEDEL singodcccdndcetcecncces a4 
Evaporated, prime..............+.000-+++ BHR EB% 
Grass Seeds. 
| Hungarian and Millett, P bu............... 60470 
COUN BENINOEE occ cccc cece ccccces sece cocceen es Oe 
| PEO OP BR ccoccccvcveceescess conues 1 50a@1 60 
eg OO eee 742 a8% 
| Red Top, western, P 50 th sack........ @2 5v 
| - Jersey, ——  . psennes 3 75a@400 
fancy recleaned, P th..........16418 
Beans. 


There is no change in the bean market. Choice 
marroy pea and mediums are plenty and dull at 
sic. Yellow ayes fairly steady. Red kidneys in 
limited demand. 


Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P............. 1 00@1 10 
85 





Pea, marrow, choice, H. P......-...+. +++ 5a 
Ee 70a75 
ED tin ste adnsndnengues wegneens 60470 
Mediums, choice hand picked. ......... 85@90 
Mediums, screened..............2+-+00++ 7T0a@80 
| Mediums, second........ ... sam ceunne 60470 
VOUOW CFOS, OKEPR.... 2.00 .c00rccecccess 1104115 
| Yellow eyes seconds............-.00+0+- #0@1 00 
| BRE TRUE 00. cnccccceccccccces se ccece 1 40a1 70 
| Lima beans, dried @ th.............-.+-- 2% 42% 


Hay and Straw. 


| The hay market is quiet with conditions about 
the same. Some fancy cars will exceed quota 
tions, but little of such is coming along. Low and 
| medium grades are plenty and dull. Rye straw is 
| quiet with values only fairly maintained. 


| Hay, prime, large bales.............+ 16 00@1° 50 
, S BMall eee cece enews 15 00@15 50 
tae No. 1, B ton.........--... «.--15 OO@ 

yo + eee .«--12 60413 00 
“ ak al ee ee 11 00a@11 50 
= rejected, per ton ........ . 900a1000 
- clover mixed, P ton......... 11 0OV@12 00 

se CUOVEE, DB WOR .200 sce. co rccccece 0 00@ 
” SWalO, PH LOW... .05 cece scce.s 9 00@10 OU 
Straw, com. to prime rye............12 00@13 00 
| Straw, Oat er CON... ....0..00 vee .eee TOD@ 7 HO 


| Straw, tangled rye ............. 


The Wool Market. 


.. ss. 9 00@10 00 





Prices have advanced fully acent the past week 
and = market is steacy with the tendency up- 
| ward. 

Coarse or quarter-bloods combing and clothing 

| 19; three-eighrh<, 19; half-vlood 18¢c; fine, 15e. 


to ship steady. 

Middlings, sacked, spr’g, to ship $11 25@14. 

Bran, sacked, spring, to ship, $10 25@10 75. 

Bran, sacked, winter, to ship, $11 25@11 75, 

Ground wheat, to ship, $13 75. 

Red Dog, to ship, $14 25.@14 50, 

Mixed feed to ship. $12 @13 50. 

Gluten meal, L & R, $13 @14. 

Cottonseed meal, Pp ton, $22 50. 

Linseed meai Pp ton, $19 50. 

Malt -The market is only fairly steady, with 
tr e utet, 

Canada grades. 58 @62c. 

State grades, 52 @55c. 

State, 2 rowed, 43 @45c. 

Western grades, 45 @53c 

Barley —Quiet demand, with prices vominal at 
35 @40c. for feed, and 40. @50c for malting. 

Sugar Ma «et. — Refined 1s steady, with he 
market quoted unchanged. 

Cut loaf and crushed, 54¢c. 

Pulverized, P tb. 54%4c. 

Powdered, » th, de. 

Cube, Pp th, dtee. 

Granulate., p tb, 4%4c¢. 

Granulated, at retail, p tb, 54ee. 

Diamon J A’s Pp tb, 454 ¢. 

Outario As, P th, 4 69c, 

Pembroke As, 4 56c. 

Extra C’s, 37% @4 58e. 

Bag yellow, 3 50@4 18c. 


Words Not to Use. 


Party for person. 

Depot for station. 

Promi-e for assure. 

Posied tor intormed. 

Calculue for estimate. 

Stopping for staying. 

Like I do for as T do. 

Feel badly for feel bad. 

Try and do for try to do. 

These kind for this kind. 

Guess for suppose or think, 

Fix for arrange or prepare. 

J.ist as soon for just as lief, 
Between -even for among seven. 
The matter of for the matter with. 











The tendency of the market is still | 


trees during the latter part of June and man, who, when he heard the farmer 
July, and if blighted twigs or diseased grumbling about his fate, upbraided him. 
limbs are noticed, examine the branches «J should very much like to have a 
for small pin holes; if found, the presence jook at all these troubles we have to 
of this or some related species may be carry,” said the farmer. 

suspected. The diseased limb should | “Very well,” answered the other, 
be cut at once below the injury far «Come to my cave at midnight of the 
enough to include all the burrows, and | first day of the month, and I will show 


burned, tor the beetles will transform, | you all the troubles and burdens of the 
emerge and attack new trees. As these | world.” 


beetles hive in forest trees, orchards near, So, away went the farmer, and he 
timber would be more likely to become thought the time went very slowly until 
infested. the first day of the month, and then he 
The Key-Note of Nature. was on hand at twelve o’clock sharp. 
ase Sure enough, the wise old man was 
The Chinese find in the deep roar of there, and he made the sign of the cross 
the great and sacred rivers the key-note upon him and blest him, aud then took 
of Nature. They say that the aggre- him into the cave. There he saw a 
gate sound of Nature, such as is heard number of sacks. ‘What are they?” he 
asked. 
‘These are the troubles and burdens,” 





of the wind in tall forest trees, the hum 


of great cities, etc., is a definite single was the answer. 


one of quite an appreciable pitch. So the farmer began to try them all. 
Professor Rice, in his Chinese Music, Some were little and some were large. 
(says that the Chinese recognized thou- In many cases the smallest ones were 
|sands of years ago this fact in regard to heavier than the largest. They were 
sounds, which the scientists of today are all heavy, however, and uncomfortable. 
just beginning to discover. As proof Finally, he happened to pick up one 
‘of this he quotes from their writings, large bag, which was very soft, and 
“The waters of the Hoan-ho, rushing when he flung it on his back he was de- 
| by, intoned the great kung,” called «the | lighted to feel how nicely it adapted it- 
'great tone’ in Chinese music, and he self to his shape, and it seemed quite 
‘shows this to correspond with the F, light in comparison with the others. 
‘considered by modern physicists to be; “Now,” exclaimed he, ‘If I could 
| the natural tonicof Nature.” Per fessor | only have a burden like this to carry in - 
_B. Silliman, too, in his ‘Principles of ‘stead of the sort I have, life might be 
| Physics,” says that ‘this tone is held to | worth living.” 

be the middle F of the piano, which «Oh, foolish one,” said the wise old 
-may therefore be considered the key- man, “this is yourown very burden.” 
;note of Nature.” This can easily he Sure enough, when the farmer looked, 
put to the test by any one in the follow- there was his name on the bag. 

ing way: Go outside some fine night 
when sounds are clear, and listen to the 
general sound of Nature as froma dis- 
‘tance. It will suggest atone of acer, 
tain pitch. Keeping this in your mind, 
go inside and strike the middle F of the 
piano. The two sounds will be found 
to correspond in pitch.—Harper’s Round 
Table. 





Sir Andrew Clark’s Presence of 
Mind. 


Sir Andrew Clark was once on top of 
a tall building in London admiring the 
| view of the surrounding country. While 
thus employed he was touched on the 
‘shoulder by a quiet-looking man, who 
slowly remarked, to the great astonish- 

Does Woman Earn Her Keep ? ‘ment of Sir Andrew, ‘Sir, I am going 

Thousands of women work in the | to throw you off.” As the quiet-looking 
mines of Belgium, Eagland and Corn- | man was the larger, and there was no 
wall. | help at hand, the matter for the moment 


In the first-named country they | : 
formerly worked from twelve to sixteen #Ssumed a very serious aspect. Fortu- 


hours a day, with no Sunday rest. The nately for Sir Andrew, he is possessed 
jinen-thread spinners of New Jersey, Of Tare presence of mind, and in a ban- 


according to the report of the Labor | tering way he exclaimed: «Pooh! that’s 


Commissioner, are ‘in one branch of | nothing ; anybody could throw a man 

the industry compelled to stand ona off here. Now if you want to do some- 

stone floor in water the year round, thing great, try and throw me up here 

o ” 

most of the time barefoot, with a spray | Ps oat a hat.” said tl 

of water fromarevolving cylinder flying , ey oils we ig po re 
ees . /naic, for such he proved to be, ‘and i 

constantly pyre the — i you will kindly descend to the street I 

coldest night in winter, as well as the Wi} prove it.” 

warmest in summer, these poor creat- |  «* With pleasure,” Sir Andrew replied, 


ures must go to their homes with water and with great decorum the two de- 
dripping from their under-clothing -scended to the street, where the maniac 


s quickly handed into the cus 
along their path, because there could | they ey Saas ee Se semtety ot 


the law.—Harper’s Round Table. 
not be space of a few moments allowed | 











them wherein to change their clothing.” 
Yet women are ‘‘exempted” from labor 
attended by hardship! 

Despite these washerwomen, miners, 
and linen-thread spinners, we are told 
“it is woman’s privilege generally to be 
exempted from the care of earning her 


spring.” 


fair-minded men. From all antiquity 
the majority of women bave been faith- 
ful workers, rendering a full equivalent 
in labor for their scanty share of the 
world’s goods. The origin of every in- 
dustry bears testimony to this. [nour 
own era, while women were still house- 
keepers, did they not earn their liveli- 
hood? What was the weaving, the 
sewing, the cooking, the doctoring, the 


nursing, the child-care, ‘‘the work that 
was never done,” if it was not earning a 
subsistence? Even in these days, when 
woman goes forth and receives the re- 
ward of her jabor as publicly as man, 
she 1s no more worthy of her hire. 
Her ancestress—sweet and saintly soul! 
—did not dream of recompense. But 
was it not her due; and shall we refuse 
to credit it because man was then a self- 
sufficient ignoramus who deemed him- 


—Popuiar Science Monthly. 





Lumber Market. 


Spruce, yard and ord by car............. 1 


| Spruce frames 10-in and under by car..13 50@14 
4@ 


| Spruce, yard, ord, cut to lengths........ 13 50a 


own livelihool and that of her off-| 


It would seem to be time that this — 
libel upon wo-nan should be scorned by 


self the only one fit to acquire property? 


Spruce, 12-in frames................++ 15 50@16 00 
Spruce, matched bds, 6, 7 and 9 clp..... ‘14@ 
Spruce, 8-in and up, stock width........ 14@ 


Spruce, No. 1 floor bds, air dried clp.... 20@ 
Hemlock continues steady in price, with a fair call] 
for supplies noted. 





Hemlock, Penn, 10 and 12 inch......... 12 50 
pe East plInd and buttnd.. -.11 00 
- bd sabe sébaenbecnedas - WwW 
Shingles yet move with a steady demand. 
Shingles, standard, extra cedar......... 2 50@2 60 
7 = CMB scccccccccccccce 2 25@ 
« - Se 1 65 
os - SPTWOO. 200000 ceccccvece 1 bog 
Laths, by car, 144-inch...............+.. 1 90@2 00 
EE ROLE EEE: 1 75@1 90 
~ COTBO BOEB 2.0.6 0. 00 voce sc cccese cocees 1 60@1 75 


There is yet a steady call for spruce clapboards, 
with prices ruling firm and unchanged. 





Clapboards, Western pine...................-45@50 
” loweF ZradesS.........ceeseveees 
~ Eastern pine.............. i 
© std, spruce, 4 ft ex.. -80@ 
= GHTRSD CIORE . 0:00.00 cccvcscccocees 20429 
o std, spruce, sec clear.......... 24@25 


Spruce clapboards, 514-inch, 2 50 off. 
Trade in hardwood good, with the market a 
uoted steady. Whitewood is yet meeting with a 
air call, and quartered oak is steady in price and 
selling quietly. 


Black walnut, best grades..............- $90@100 
” medium grades........... 45a@65 
9 WRRINOED, . 000cccccccececcees 60@70 
White ash, Pp 1000 feet.............0.00e 35@45 
Cherry, iE SOS 75@1 00 
Butternut. Mi web cceserccencese 75@1 10 
Oak, plain, “ «= «eees eos 35.@40 
“ quarterel “ cecccccecece+ss 52@60 
Whitewood, squares........... eeeee 32@38 
Whitewood, 4 qrs, Nos. land 2...... -. 80@382 


Trade in Western pine continues fair, with pri- 
ces sendy. and not materially changed. Cut-ups 
continue in moderate supply. Eastern pine re- 
mains quiet. 

Western pine, apes. steeeeeeecerees S52@55 
” selects... 


e eeeeees sseee 43@52 

- fine common.......+-+-. 38@42 

Eastern pine, coarse, No. 5....... ° 16@17 
ay 


ORNS. oc can ceoces coeccce: AD 

Sout hern pine, Dim,from yard. .....$23@ 
“ ch stp plk, “* 308 
* selected rift, “ Si 


ee ee © ee 2 





$$ YOU CAN SAVE $$ 






X TENSION 











By using a HOME REPAIRING OvTFIT. You can 
do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rubbers 
Harness and Tinware repairing Repairing out 
fit No 1, complete. 39 articles, only %3.00.. Out- 
fit No. 2,same as No. 1, except Harness and Tin- 
ware tools $2.00 Order direct or write for circ. 
P. B. MceCORMAC, New Concord, Ohio. 
N. B.—Agents wanted. Liberal Terms. Box 17. 


Farms for Sale. 


SUBURBAN FARM 12% miles from State 
Ss House ; 50 acres ; cuts 15 tons of nice English 
hay besides some meadow hay. 2 good orchards 
300 cords of wood can be cut and sold. Old style 
farm house 9 rooms, newly shingled and painted. 
Barn, fair repair; sold with crops for $2500, 
$700 down. 

J. A. WILLEY. 178 Devonshire St., Boston 











600 ay Monarch Incubator For Sale 
USED ONE SEASON. PRICE LOW. 


JAMES B. PICKETT, Wenham Depot, Mass. 





A Trout-Fishing Outfit. 


I will suppose that you are going on 
a four months’ vacation somewhere in 
the country, and of course you will want 
to go fishing while there. Now what 
had you better take in the way of tackle? 
First the rod. Do not get a cheap 
split bamboo —there are plenty sold at 
from three to five dollars apiece, but not 
one ina hundred is worth buying; to 
make asplit bamboo takes skilled work- 
men and careful selection of the pieces 
of cane used, and that is expensive. The 
cheap rods are made by splitting the 
cane up witha hand-saw and gluing the 
pieces together, without examining 
whether the pieces are perfect or not 
There are eighteen pieces in a rod, and 





the chances of getting anything worth 
having are very smali. Geta rod about 
nine feet six inches long, or even short- 
er, made likea fly rod, with the bands 
for the reel below the hand-grip, and 
rather stiff; made of green-heart, which 
is, I think, better than lancewood, and 
weighing about eight ounces; such a 
rod is a good all-round rod, and can be 
bought at any of our sporting-goods 
shops for three or four dollars, A sim- 
ple click-reel will cost two dollars, and 
a water-proof silk line, about ««F” size, 
a dollar. For trout-fishing you will 
need some three-foot gut leaders; get 
them of the grade of ‘‘fine trout,” not, 
however, ‘‘wire drawn,” and they will 
answer also for black bass. In buying 
them choose the unstained gut, as that 
shows le3s in the water; for the fish 
look up from the dark towards the light. 
The best hook for trout-tishing is the 
‘‘American trout-hook,” about No. 8 on 
gut snells.—Harper’s Round Table. 





She Swallowed Ice Whole. 


Auntie was a Southern mammy who 
had come North with the family she was 
born in, for the first time in her life. 
The sights and peculiarities of the Noith- 
ern people, so strange to her eyes, caused 
her a great deal of trouble and confusion, 
and also provoked much mirth. Now, 
Auntie had seen but little ice in the 
South, and one very warm day she ad- 
dressed her young misess: ‘Lor’, chile, 
I’s dot a powerful headdake.” 

‘““Why, Auntie, I’ll get you some ice,” 
which the young lady did, telling her to 
put some ina handkerchief around her 
head, and take a small piece in her 
mouth. 

Auntie started to do as she was di- 
rected, but evidently over did it, for in 
a short time she burst into the dining 
room, shouting: 

“Q Lor’, misse, I’s frizzed. Tse 
gwine ter die. O Lor’ er massy, gim 
me some hot water, quick, befo’ [’s a 
dead mammy !” 

‘Why, what on earth is the maiter, 
Auntie?” 

After a great deal of trouble the fol- 
lowing explanation was given: 

‘*I’s done swalluw dat piece of ice as 
youse tole me, an’ it stuck in my chest, 
an’ den it began ter freeze all my chest, 
an’I done feel it erreachin’ fer my 
heart. Dat settled it sure ‘nough. 
Nothin’ would stop that freezin’ till [ 
swallered de hot water ter meltit. Yes, 
I’se better now, but [ doan’ want no 
more ob dat ice.”—Harper’s Weekly. 





—Freight-rate cutting in Western rail- 
ways has almost ceased. 








See our Special Offer on 
the sixth page. 











one bad piece will spoil the whole so. 
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THE SONG OF THE CRACKERS, 


Piff, ; aff, and away we go! 

A powder heartis a heart aglow, 

*T will slap you out ina high old blow,— 
Piff, patf, and away wego! 





Piff, paff, and away we go! 
A rusty tin will sail, you know, 
If it’s atop, and we're below,— 
Piff, patf, and away we go! 


Piff, paff, and away we go! 
A little boy will ery, you know, 
If we are quick, and he is slow, 
And he holds on, where he should throw, 
We'll pop to pieces, whether or no,— 
Piff, pafl, and away we go! 

—Margaret Newcomb. 





FIREWORKS THAT WENT OFF 


WELL. 


There were just two Yates boys and 
no more, but they contained a lot of boy 


est, skipping about like a crazy grass- 
per. 

Then all was quiet. Serenely over 
the box rose the smoke of the pieces. | 
Cautious! Johnny Yates and his 
brothe: Ernest crept up. 

‘<Well,” said Johnny, at length, ‘‘it— 
it was fine, but — it didn’t — last long, 
did it?” 

‘««N-no,” replied Ernest, ‘*but—every- 
thing went off pretty well. I didn’t 
notice any hitches or delays. 

The spectators applauded long and 
loud, especially Uncle Sam. Mr. Yates 
| declared it the best 'ot of condensed fire- 
|works he had ever seen. The Smith 
boy grinned, which wasn’t as bad as 
some things that he might have done. 
But after all the Yates boys have decid- 
led that there is no true patriotism in 
fireworks, and next year they will go 





Did you?” | 


sleeve and simple frill finish. No. 1 fits 
readily to the figure and has only a 
slight fullness adjusted at the waist line. 
Two bands of needlework insertion are 
applied to each front, the closing is ef- 
fected by button-holes worked through 
a centre box-plait and buttons sewed to 
the hem on the left side. It is fitted by 
shoulder seams and under-arm gores, 
andis finished with frills at the neck 
/and arm-holes. A drawing string run 
in at the waist line serves to keep it 
trimly in place, the extra length being 
wort under the petticoat. No. 2 is es- 
pecially designed for slight figures. and 
can be made either with or without the 
puffed sleeves. The fronts are laid in 
a series of fine plaits running from the 
bust down, which serves the double pur- 
pose of ensuring a perfect fit and giv- 
ing fullness over the bust. It also has 





back to the good old way and get up at 
|midnight — provided, of course, the 
“Skinner boy doesn’t forget to come 
}around and pull the ‘‘toe-string” hang- 


under-arm gores and a drawing string at 
| the waist line and cen be finished with 
| deep frills of either lace or embroidery. 


The back, in both instances, is made 


to the inch. They liked green apples. | img down from the window of the room | after the seamless model, its slight full- 
They liked to go in swimming, and sey- | Where the Yates boys do their sleeping. | ness being drawn in at the waist. To 


eral times had hardly escaped drowning. | —4- M. Hitchcock in Little Men and | make this corset cover for a lady in the | 


” 


They played ‘Indians and Whites” on 
the woodshed roof with pine-shingle 
bowie knives and tomahawks. They 
are also very patriotic, and that is why 


this account, the only official one, goes | 


on record. 

For many years the Yates boys had 
celebrated the Fourth of July by getting 
up shortly after midnight and firing off 


acannon and some other things under | 
But at last | 


their neighbors’ windows. 
there came a time when it seemed abso- 
lately necessary that they do something 
new. 

Finally, after a great deal of discus- 
sion, it was agreed that instead of get- 
ting up early and making people miser- 
able before daylight, they would keep 
their patriotism and noise tightly bot- 
tled till evening and then surprise the 
neigborhood with a grand display of 
fireworks. And to this end they toiled 
for weeks, doing anything and every- 
thing to earn a penny. 
iron for almost nothing a pound. They 
peddled handbills, a job not quite in 
keeping with the Yates family pride. 
They even took out the tacks from the 
parlor carpet at a remarkably high yet 
reasonable figure, and gave it such a 
faithful beating that the family council 
decided to let the boys have what there 
was left of it for their room and geta 
new one for the parlor. In short, it 
would be hard to tell what those two 
youngsters didn’t do to earn a little 
money. 

Now, on the day before the Fourth, 
all the people round about received in- 
vitations to attend a gorgeous display 
of tireworks on the following evening, 
out back of the Yates barn. These invi- 
tations were printed by Johnny, who 
could print better than Ernest. Johnny 
didn’t spell pyrotechnics as it is some- 
times spelled, but several bight people 
said that they liked the new way much 
better for a change. 

Each invitation contained an official 
program, arranged with great care and 
leading up to a grand climax. First 
was to come a tiny pin-wheel, to be fol- 
lowed by a bigger one; then Roman 
candles, flower-pots, mines, sky rockets 
and what not —a big lot of things all 
snugly packed away in a box by the 
clerk at the store, who had helped them 
make their selection and arrange the 
program. The exhibition was to con- 
clude with the explosion of three can- 
non fire-crackers whose tails had been 
twisted firn.ly together. 

The night came round at last, and it 
wasn’t raining, tor a wonder. There 
was a large crowd. Not only did the 
neighbors come, but Uncle Sam dropped 
around unexpectedly with all his family 
of girls. The Smitn boy, too, took the 
liberty to lean over the garden fence and 
look wistful, whereupon he was invited 
to join the company. 

Johnny and Ernest were a very busy 
pair, that night; they seemed to realize 
how much depended onthem. Above 
all they ‘‘trembled in their boots” for fear 
something might not ‘‘go off,” or lest 
there be some awkward delay. That is 
the worst thing about fireworks as a 
rule; there are so many hitches and de- 
lays that one gets tired of waiting. 

To Ernest was given the honor of 
starting the pinwheel. With beating 
heart he applied the match, while all of 
Uncle Sam’s girls held their breath, and 
the Smith boy chewed away vigorously 
at a piece of gum to keep his nerves 
quiet. 

The pinwheel was a great success. 
It seemed to realize that its duties as a 
starter were tremendous; a big splurge 
was imperative. Accordingly it splurged. 
How it did whirl and sputter! Who 
would have guessed that so small a coil 
could be so spunky! Sparks by the 
hundred went flying right and left in 
brilliant showers. Indeed, so energetic 
were the sparks that they jumped — 
some of them—clear into the box where 
the rest of the fireworks were waiting 
their turn! 

Now doubtless you have already 
guessed what was bound to happen. 
The Roman candles, and the rockets, 
and the portly mine, and the fire-crack- 
ers, and all the things, got very angry 
and hot at the saucy little pinwheel for 
making such a fuss and pelting them 
with sparks. Quicker than you could 
say ‘‘sprat,” they were all at it, and 
such a racket you never heard in your 
life. It was rippety-crack-spit-whiz-z-z- 
bang —rockets tearing about as if mad, 
Roman candles doing anything but roam 


about in a leisurely way, while the crack- | 


ers, utterly unable to contain themselves, 
exploded as one cracker! 
large pinwheel that held out the long- 


They sold scrap | 


It was the} 


Women. 





TEDDY’S SECRET. 


One day Teddy came home from 
school witii his face wreathed in smiles. 
| QO mamma, just think!” he exclaimed 
| proudly. 
‘the exhibition. Miss Hunter asked me 
|te, and I’m going to be a” — 

Teddy stopped short, and put his two 

|chubby hands over his mouth tightly. 

| “It’s a secret,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and | 

|promised not to tell. But you'll see 

;me, mamma,” he said assuringly, ‘‘only 
I'll be all covered” — 

Up went his hands once more, and 
Teddy sighed a decp, long sigh. 


said slowly, ‘specially when I can’t 
| tell you, mamma.” 
Mamma gave him a loving kiss. 


way, deary,” she said. 


‘and then he laughed and 
said, ‘‘never! ‘cause 
goes away down to my toes. But I can 
see you, though, ‘cause I’ve got two 
tiny holes for my eyes to look through, 

}and”’— 

Poor little Teddy ! 
again. 

‘‘Do you know it, mamma?” he asked 
| soberly. “Did [ really and truly tell 
my secret?” 

‘‘L only know that you are to havea 
Turkey-red covering,” answered mam- 
ma, smiling. 

‘And can’t you guess what I'd be if 
| hada Turkey-red covering over me, 

and a funny little paper string sticking 
out of the top?’ he asked breathlessly. 
‘‘T always fire them off on Fourth of 

July; and, when I put the slow-match 
on them, they go spap, snap, snap!” 

And then how mamma did laugh! 

“If [should guess it, Teddy, where 
would your secret be then?” she said. 

Teddy looked sober. ‘I s’pose there 
wouldn’t be anv,” he answered regret- 
fully. 

And Teddy wonders why mamma 
always smiles when he tells how safely 
he kept his secret about being a make- 
believe fire-cracker at his exhibition.— 
Exchange. 


“THE HOME CORNER. 
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FREE PATTERN. 


By special arrangements with the BAZAR 
GLOVE. ‘ITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Patterns at very low cost. Itis acknowledged by 
every one that these patterns are the simplest, 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
lished. Full directions accompany each pattern 
and our lady readers have been invariably pleasec 
with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will 
cost the full orice. 
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He stopped short 
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Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num- 
*ber and size of pattern desired, and mail it to 
*THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 
° BOSTON, MASS. a 
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7094—Ladies’ Corset Covers. 


White nainsook, cambric and long) 
cjoth are the maierials most needed for 
the corset covers of daily wear, but the 
pattern here shown can also be made 
from lawn in either white or colored or 
from any of the popular tinted linings 
used under transparent stuffs. Two 
fronts are provided, thus allowing for 
| both slight and full figures, and direc- 
| tions are given for both the short puffed 
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Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


Yototototototatatatotot 


tow 


Established 
1780. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.” ee 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA : 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. 2 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 2 


DORCHESTER, MASS. =" 
ere BY... 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. Se 
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‘*‘[ don’t hke secrets very well,” he| 


‘*l hope that you will always feel that | 


«’Course I shall,” declared Teddy; | 
laughed. | 
i You'll never know me, mamma,” he) 
the Turkey-red | 


_medium size wiil require one and one- 
fourth yards of thirty-six-inch material 
| for No. 1, and two yardsfor No.2. The 
| pattern, No. 7094,is cut in sizes for a 
| 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure; 
| with coupon, ten cents. 
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7089—Ladies’ Shirt Waict with Tantod Front 





Glace silk showing white and violet 
was selected for this stylish waist that 
makes a decided variation from the re- 
gulation shirt waist. The white linen 
collar and cuffs are adjustable, but the 
waist can be made with permanent col- 
lar and cuffs, if preferred. 
of white surah finishes the neck, and 
the waist is encircled by a white leather 
be’t closed with a handsome gilt buckle. 
The fronts have tucks arranged at yoke 
depth, and the closing is made at the 
centre-front through the applied box- 
plait that finishes the right edge. Un- 
der-arm gores are inserted, making the 
adjustment exceedingly trim. The back 
is plaited and joined to the straight 
lower edge of a lining yoke; the hand- 
some yoke, of material in newest design, 
being laid over the plaits and stitched on 
the curved edges. The fullness at the 
waist line is regulated in the front by 
gathers and at the back by close over- 
lapping plaits, the lower edges at the 
waist being worn under the dress skirt. 
The stylish sleeves are of the width that 
fashion dictates for the coming season ; 
they are gathered at the top, and at the 
wrists finished with under and over-laps. 
The turn-down collar that finishes the 
neck is mounted on a high neck-band 
Percale, dimity, gingham, lawn, organ- 
dy, batiste and wash silks are all suit- 
able and light-weight taffetas in checks, 
plaids, stripes or changeable effects 
make pretty waists of this description. 
To make this shirt waist for a lady in the 
medium size will require three and one- 
half yards of thirty-six-inch wide mate- 
rial. The pattern, No. 7089, is cut in 
sizes for a 32,34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 
measure. With coupon, ten cents. 





Taffeta lusterine, percaline, sateen 
and lawn are used for lining organdy and 
similarly sheer materials, all the seams of 
which are made in French style, says the 
Delineator. 
be made separately and joined only at 
the belt, or both the outside and the slip 
skirts may have belts—the latter when 
several colored slips are made for wear 
with one skirt. The slip skirt should 
be chosen in some hue which will bring 
out the design in the material with dis- 
tinctness. This is mainly the reason 
for using a contrasting lining. 


For a gored skirt it is well to select a 


pattern in which a straight and a gored 
edge join in the seam, thus preventing 
the seams from stretching. For other 
than organdy and kindred fabrics, a 


‘closely twisted cotton cord provides a 
‘finish for the bottom of the skirt, the 


cord being first shrunken. Gathered 
fullness at the back is advised instead of 
plaits and a few gathers should ‘also be 
made at the front and sides to allow for 
shrinkage. 

Since the organdy gown is not to be 
laundered, it must be made up some- 
what differently from the washable 
gown. Thesewing need not be done so 
firmly, though the stitches must hold. 
The first essential is to produce a light 
and airy effect. Lace and embroidered 
insertions, highly popular for trimming 


organdy dresses, are added after the) 


gown is fitted. Baste the irsertions on 
when the edges are straight, cut the ma- 
terial through the centre, and turn back 
the edges along the line of bastings; 
then cut the edges close and sew with 
run stitches to the insertion. For ging- 
hams and other washable fabrics the 
edge must be turned under for a hem 
and sewed with back stitches. When 
insertion with a margin is used, mark 
the width of the insertion on the goods 
by means of Imes of bastings. Then 


‘cut the goods midway between these 


lines of bastings and stitch the edges of 
the insertion to the goods at a line of 
bastings, the right side of both goods 
and trimming facing each other, the 


edge of the insertion and the line of 
bastings coming together. 
| the basting line, cut off the superfluous 


Stitch along 


edge of the goods to the width of the 
margin and finish the raw edges with 
over-and-over stitches, turn them in and 
sew them together. When insertions 
ure putin above a hem, join the upper 


edge to the goods as described. Ifthe 
lower edge of the goods is to be joined 
with visible stitches to the hem, sew 
the insertion and one edge of the hem 
together, the right sides of the trimming 
and material facing each other; then 
turn under the other long edge of the 
hem and stitch it over the joining. 
When the sewing is to be invisible, join 
the insertion to the goods of the hem, 
turn under the other long edge and 
blind-stitch to position. 

To make tuck-shirrings, fold the goods 
and run a tuck of the desired width with 
astrong thread and then shirr on the 
thread. Rope shirrings are made in the 
same way, the tuck or casing being made 
the width of the cord inserted, and the 
tuck shirred both on the thread and cord. 





In washable goods rope shirrings may 
be opened when it becomes necessary to 
launder the skirt. 

For flounces, use one and a half times | 
the width of the skirt or whatever gar- 
ment the flounce is destined for. Divide 
the flounce in four equal parts and 
gather each part separately. Then, if) 
for a skirt, divide it similarly and ar-| 
range one quarter uf the flounce on one 





at each division. Now draw each thread | 
/at one end to the width of the divided | 
| portion and fasten the thread around the | 
pin. Distribute the fullness of the 





A soft tie: 


The skirts and linings may | 


| flounce evenly and sew on by hand. A} 
| wide flounce is preferably shirred twice. | 
|The heading may be narrowly hemmed | 
| or turned under the width of the head- 

ing and canght in with the shirring. 
| When a puff effect is desired, make the 
heading very wide, shape into puffs and | 
| tack them here and there. In flounces | 
| with a cord finish the upper edge is) 
| turned under and a slender cord is 1n-| 
-serted and sewed in closely. The! 

flonnce is divided as before and shirred | 
, on both cord and thread. 

Circular ruffies are put on straight at 
the top without a heading. Measure the | 
depth of the ruffle from the bottom, if! 

/on a skirt; sew the top to position, the) 
right sides of the goods and the ruffle | 
facing each other; then turn the ruffle) 
down. Flounces fall with more grace 

when cut on the bias, but when a gown | 
is to be laundered the flounces are pre- | 
ferably cut straight to prevent stretching. | 
| When cut bias, however, all the joinings 
should be made parallel with the selv- 
edges. Instead of gathering lace edgings 
with run stitches, make over-and-over 
stitches in the straight edge and sew on 
with run stitches. 

Mousquetaire sleeves are not often | 
chosen for washable goods, because they 
are difficult to launder. This difficulty | 
may be easily surmounted if they are 
made thus: Omitthe lining, and instead 
of gathering the sleeve in the usual way, 
insert a cord in place of a thread. Sew 
the side edges of the sleeve together, 
making a casing for the cord upon which 
to shirrthe sleeve. The cord should be 
the length of the sleeveand when drawn 
and tied the ends are concealed by the 
puff, if the pattern provides for one, or | 
they are fastened inside the sleeve. For | 
a puff, a casing is made at the bottom 
and a cord is inserted, a line of bastings 
being made in the sleeve to locate the 
puff, which may be tacked here and there 
to position. All sleeves with full effects 
in which gathers are made may be treated 
similarly. Should the sleeve become 
disarranged, sew the ends of a tape or 
ribbon on tbe inside respectively at the 
top or bottom. 





If a child complains of his shoes, take 
them off at once to ascertain the trouble, 
says the N. Y. Observer; perhaps the 
stocking is wrinkled, a little stone or 
some sand may have become lodged 
inside which if not attended to may 
cause serious trouble. Don’! allow a 
child to wear shoes that have large holes 
in the toe, for they are liable to stub 
against a nail or splinter and receive a 
bad wound. A loose tap will cause a 
little one to stumble as nothing else 
will. If the child outgrows his shoes 


throw or give them away at once, no! 


matter how good they are; it is poor 


economy to cramp the little toes that | 
I discovered this once by | 


grow so fast. 
sad experience; as 1 usually undressed 


my boy in semi-darkness I did not see) 
the trouble until it had athree days’ | 


start. The tops of three toes upon each 
foot were blistered and the nails of the 
great toes bent and splintered. The 
shoes were scarcely worn, but they were | 
discarded at once. 


. 
There is considerable danger in be- | 
ginning inthe summer a variation in a! 
young child’s diet. If milk and pre-| 
pared foods have been the only nourish- 
ment and if they have been well assimi- 
lated, the cereals and the beef extracts 
| should be tned before the hot season is 
at hand or be left untried until the au- 
tumn. Or, if the little one has reached 
the age for introduction to vegetables 
and fruits, let the stomach be allowed 
to accustom itself to the change at some 
| season other than mid-summer. There 
can be made no exact rules for an infant’s 
diet. Each child is a law unto itself and 
articles of food upon which one thrives 
may do harm to another. A wise woman 
was she who sat silent in the midst of 
the animated talk of several mothers | 
telling of their systems of raising chil- | 
dren and who, when called upon for an | 
exposition of her system, replied that | 
she had nine children and nine systems | 
since she had learned that each child I 
quired treatment and management dif- | 
ferent from that demanded by any other. | 
It is the intelligent mother’s judgment | 
and observation which must decide 
many questions in regard to food and | 
drink, says the Christian Advocate. | 

In the matter of summer clothing, too, | 
there is room almost as ample for the ex- | 
ercise of the good sense of the care-taker | 
as in that of food. While the tempera-| 
ment of the child and the climate in | 
which he lives must be, to a large ex- | 
_ tent, the regulators of the weight of the | 
garments which he wears, it 18 not) 
amiss to consider the fact that not in-| 
frequently too heavy clothing is the) 
cause of cold as well as of discom- 
fort. The adding of an extra garment 
or the change to one of greater weight, 
when the temperature becomes sudden- 
ly much lower, is better than the wear- 
ing during hot weather of clothing suffi- | 
cient for the occasional col days. In 
one point of teaching most physicians 
agree — it 1s that, until past babyhood, 
a child needs the protection afforded by 
the woolen band, some asserting that 
four years old is none too old for the 
wearing of it. The soft bands that are 
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quarter of the skirt, pinning the flounce | 


|takes, and resolving that when she has | 


woven of silk and wool and kept in po- 
sition by means of shoulder-pieces, be- 
ing really short-sleeved and low-necked 
shirts, can be recommended as comfort- 
able and desirable. 


A hot bath, a stroll in the fresh air, 
shampooing the head in weak soda- 
water, or a timely nap ina cool, quiet 
room, will sometimes stop a nervous 
headache, says the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. When overfatigued, a sponge dip- 
ped in very hot water and pressed re- 
peatedly over the back of the neck be- 
tween the ears will be found exceedingly 
refreshing, especially if the face and 
temples are afterward subjected to the 
same treatment. Neuralgia is caused 
not only by cold air but by the acidity 
of the stomach, starved nerves, imper- 
fect teeth, or by indolence combined 
with a too generous diet. Heat is the 
best and quickest cure for this distress- 
ing pain. A hot flat-iron, passed rapid- 
ly and deftly over several folds of flan- 
nel laid on the affected spot, will often 
give relief in less than ten minutes, 
without the aid of medicine. Hot fo. 
mentations are of equal value; though 
when the skin is very tender it is more 
advisable to use dry heat, nothing be- 
ing better for the purpose than bags of 
heated salt, flour or sand, which retain 
warmth for along time. Cold water, 
applied by the finger tips to the nerves 
infront of the ear, has been known to 
dispel neuralgia pains like magic. 
When caused by acidity, a dose of char- 
coal or soda will usually act as a correct- 
ive. Sick headache is accompanied by 
bilious symptoms, and attacks usually 
come on when the person is overtired or 
below par physically. This is a disease 
of the first half of life, and often stops 
of its own accord after middle age. A 
careful diet 1s imperative in every case, 
sweetmeats and pastry being especially 
pernicious 

Eating heartily when very tired, late 
dinners, eating irregularly, insufficient 
mastication or too much animal food, 
especially in the spring or during the 
hot weather, are frequent causes of in- 
digestion, causing headaches by reflex 





action. 


| 

Every mother should remember that | 
the making of her daughter is of far | 
greater importance than the adiinistra- | 
tion of things in her house, and every 
daughter should realize that she can | 
learn to avoid mistakes only when she | 
sees them, says the N. Y. Ledger. She, 
enjoys most seeing her mother’s mis- | 


a house she will ‘never do so.” A| 


_beginning may be made with a small | 


and comparatively unimportant respon- | 
sibility, and it is to be remembered that 

responsibility and not mere work is the 

great thing. The very little girl may | 
have the care of one plant, a hardy one 

to begin with, but system and neatness 

may be practiced in its care to great 

advantage. If the plant should be a} 
blooming one, a small vase for the break- 

fast table would give an additional bit 

of care and pleasure to both child and 

parents. 


How to fill the bedroom treplace in | 
summer is a question which is often 


asked, saysthe Art Amateur. To leave 
it asa yawning black hole in the wall, 
to mask it with a rusty, or, worse yet, 
a stove-polished ‘‘blower,” or to stand a 
wretched paper screen in front of it, or. 
finally, to stuff it fall of artificial paper 
flowers or leaves are the usual expedi- 
ents. If one lives in or near the coun- 
try, the grasses so commonly gathered 
in the fall for bracket and mantel decora- 
tion through the winter, may, now that 
there are plenty of flowers for our vases, 
be put in the fireplace instead of being 
thrown ont. It is better, however, con- 
sidering the variability of our climate, 
and the chances that even in summer we 
may have a disagreeable, cold and raw 
evening or two, to fill the grate with 
birch logs with their bark on. 
look pretty and diffuse a pleasant odor, 
and then there is the feeling that they 
may at any moment supply a cheerful 
blaze. 

Oatmeal Bread.— Pour one pint of 
scalded milk upon one cup of oatmeal, 
add one teaspoonful of salt, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar or molasses, and two 
tablespoonfuls of shortening. When 
the milk is cool, add from one-third to 
one whole yeast-cake (according to the 
time before baking), soften with half a 
cup of scalded and cooled milk. Then 
stir in either entire-wheat flour or com- 
mou bread-flour, until the dongh is of 
a consistency to knead. Knead unti! 
the dough is elastic (about ten minutes), 
then set aside to rise. When the dough 
has doubled its bulk, shape into loaves. 
Allow it to rise a second time, until a 
little less than double in bulk, then bake 
from fifty to sixty minutes, according to 
the size of the loaf. 

Water may be used in place of the 
milk, or half water and half milk may 
be used. 


In this case, it is well, particularly if the | 


oatmeal be cold, to scald it with the milk, 
and then beat the mixture until it is per- 
fectly smooth. 
mixed a little less stiff than it is for or- 
dinary bread, and set to rise without 
kneading. When light, “cut-down” 
the dough, turn it into the pans, and 


bake as soon as it is light again.—Bos- | 


ton Cooking School Magazine. 





THE great majority of small fresh 
seed fruits are laxative. 
All stone fruits are considered to be 


injurious for those who suffer from the | 


liver, and should be used cautiously. 


They | 


MRS. CURTIS, NEW YORK, 


Tells Her Experience With 
Ovaritis. 


A dull, throbbing pain, accompanied 
by a sense of tenderness and heat low 
down in the side, with an occasional 
shooting pain, indicates inflammation. 

On examination it will be found that 
the region of pain shows some swelling. 
This is the first stage of ovaritis, in- 
flammation of the ovary. Ifthe roof of 
your house leaks, my sister, you hav» 
it fixed at once; why not pay the same 
respect to your own body ? 

Do you live miles away from a doc- 
tor? Then that is 
all the more reason 
why you shouldat- 
tend to yourself at 
once, or you will 
soon be on the flat 
of your back. 

You need 
not, you 
ought not 
to let your- 
self go, \ 
whenone of 
your own 
sex holds out the help- 
ing hand to you, and 












A pint of cooked oatmeal may | 
be substituted for the cup of uncooked. | 


The dough is sometimes 


will advise you without money and 
without price. Write to Mrs. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass., and tell her all your symp- 
toms. Her experience in treating female 
illsis greater than any other living per- 
son. Following is proof of what we say: 

‘For nine years 1 suffered with fe- 
male weakness in its worst form. I 
was in bed nearly a year with conges- 
tion of the ovaries. I also suffered 
with falling of the womb, was very 
weak, tired oll the time, had such 
| headaches as to make me almost wild. 
Was also troubled with leucorrhas, 
and was bioated so badly that some 
thought I had dropsy. I have taken 
several bot ies of Lydia [. Pinkham’s 
Vegetab-_- 


Compound, and several of 





her Blood Pu :ifier, and am completely 
cured. Itis 2 wonder to afl taat I got 
well. I shall aiwavs ow Mrs. Dink- 
ham a debt of gratitude for he kind- 
ness. I would advise ail who s:uiver 
to take her medicine.” — Mars. ANNiE 


Curtis, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 








-___FORSALE BY __ 





Boat Rowers 
Bicycle Riders 
Baseball Runners 


The great muscle nervine produces an increaseof 
vital activity in the parts, and by its electric energy 
gives them the power to throw off all soreness. 


Johnson's Anodyne Lintment 


I have usec your Anodyne Liniment with much 
satisfaction. Baseball players should all useit. In 
fact, after any lively spurt it will prevent sore mus- 
cles and stiff joints WAL EWING, 

Manager and Captain New York Ball Club, 


— 


‘Best Liver Pill Made.” 


Parsons’ Pills 


Positively cure biliousness and sick headache, 
liverand bowelcomplaints. They expel allimpurities 
from the blood, Delicate women find relief from 
usingthem. Price 25 cts.: five $1.0. Pamphlet free. 
L.S.JOHNSON € CO) WY Oystom House St.. Boston. 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


j —_ 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 

| PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
| RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
| A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORI D 


| Also Seeds of All Kinds. 








Rheumatism. 


Why suffer? To advertise my Japanese rem- 
edy in your locality, I will send sure cure, by 
| mail, free. Write at once to L. L. FOBES, Box 
| 2665, Beston, Mass. All letters answered prompt. 
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Over 100,000 copies of 





mirth-provoking style. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 
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Postage paid by us. 


THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


unniest 
of the Century 


RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives «// the 
reading matter and a// the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2. 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 


Its Pictures are Just Killing 


This book was written under the inspiration of a 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 
fashionable dissipation, in the author's inimitable and 


(Weekly) One Year, 2.00 
1.00 
Total in Value, $4.00 
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SARATOGA; or 


the agents’ edition in 
This 


50 each. Over 200,000 


The book 


See eeereseeesesssoos 


fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companion.s.+.2.2.2 


LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devotea to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, ete. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 


To Boom Circulation We [ake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 
SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USA 


Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
turous delight the story of Samantha’s “tower” to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her ““wayward pardner,’’ 
Josiah Allen. it is written in a vein of strong common 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 


All 3 for $2.60 


NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in aclub toward a premium 
All orders must be sent direct to the office of @ : 


, THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR HOMES. 


Written for the MASS. PLOUGHMAN. 
A SCARECROW’'S SOLILOQUY. 


BY DANIEL WILBUR MASON, 


“Grim, woeful semblance of man, 

Set in my place the fields to sean: 
Great cornfield monarch, lord of all 
From woodland fence to garden wall,— 


No longer my domain shall know 

‘The chipmunk’s chirp, or caw of crow, 
For summer's green and autumn’s brown 
Give place to winter's icy crown. 


My once rich realm, now bleak and bare, 
No longer hath a foe to scare. 

*Tis well that searecrow’s lifeshould end; 
When foes depart he hath no friend. 


And ‘tis but woe to live forlorn, 

The butt of every creature's scorn. 

E’en in the heyday of my reign, 

While watching o’er the new-sown grain, 


The squirrel left bis woodland tree 
And robbed my realm in fearless glee ; 
The blackbird piped his note of scorn, 
And boldly plucked the springing corn ; 


The saucy chipmunk built her nest 
Within my rounded, rag-stuffed breast: 
And in my bay-tilled trousers’ legs 

‘The fearless sparrows hatched their eggs. 


The schoolboy jeered in taunting tone, 
As ut my head he hurled the stone; 

The wayworn tramp right roundly swore, 
As from my back the coat he tore, 


And cursed in tongue of distant land 
The nail that tore his pilfering hand, 
Yet deigned a grim, derisive smile 

When for his cap I swapped my tile. 


ken the rude swain who set me here 
Deems me scarce worthy of his sneer; 
And the worn cart horse, weak and lame, 
Kicks at my bare, protruding frame. 


And now my life, so mean and brief, 
Is in the sere and yellow leaf. 

Then build for me the tuneral pile, 

I greet my fate with joyous smile; 


My hideous shape consumed by flame, 
Forgotten be my life of shame, 

And if the husbandman would deign 
To read the lesson of my reign— 


My ashes, fanned by winds of heaven, 
His lum» of human greed might leaven, 
Enrich bis broad but barren field, 
Increase his cornfield’s seanty yield, 


Then shall his mind and heart expand, 
And he shall sow with gen’rous hand 
Broadcast upon the fertile plain 

A surplus of the seed-time grain. 


Then welcome birds unharmed shall feed 
Upon the freshly springing seed, 

And each new day at early morn 

As sounds the farmer’s breakfast horn, 


The gophers, squirrels, mice and worms 
Shall feast upon the swelling germs.” 
Thus spake tae scarecrow, old and dun, 
Left standing in December's sun. 





LYSANDER'S ORATION. 


Mrs. Barker came into the kitchen 
where Eliza was washing the last of the 
dinner dishes. 

“There!” she said triumphantly. 
*‘T’ve jest put the last stitches in your 
dress, and it looks real pretty.” 

‘You needn’t have bothered,” Eliza 
said, a trifle indifferently. +«I’d jest as 
soon do it myself.” 

‘“«Well, | didn’t see how you was go- 
in’ to git the time with what you’ve got 
to do to-day and Aunt Elizabeth comin’ 
to-movrer mornin’, and seein’ as you 
wanted to wear it to the celebration in 
the afternoon.” 

Eliza had washed the last dish now, 
and she poured the water slowly out of 
the pan as she answered,— 

|] wa’n’t in any great hurry, as I 
know of.” 

Why, Eliza Barker! Didn’t you say 
you didn’t have a thing fit to wear 
Fourth o’ July?” 

‘Well, yes,” Eliza answered, polish- 
ing the already shining pan, ‘but | 
don’t know now as I shall go to the 
celebration.” 

“The land’s 
celebration, and 
speak, too!” 

«¢That’s jest the reason I aint a goin’,” 
Eliza said, calmly proceeding to carry 
the clean dishes to the closet. 

«Well, if you don’t beat everything! 
Anybody’d think you'd be tickled to 
death to hear your young man make a 
speech !” 

‘Anybody wouldn’t think nothin’ of 
the kind if they knew Lysander’s well 
asI do.” Eliza came out of the closet 
now, and stopped in the centre of the 
kitchen floor to give the more weight to 
her words. ‘I’ve been round with Ly- 
sander all my lite, and I know all about 
him. He’s a real nice, smart feller, but 
there’s some things he can’t do. He 
can’t make a_ speech to save his life. 
Why, when he was a little feller he al- 
ways made a botch of everything he had 
to say before folks. Ain’t I heard him 
rehearse more’n fifty times ‘The Dyin’ 
Gladiator’ and then git up and forget it 
all complete 7” 

‘«’Cause he couldn’t speak when he 
was nothin’ but a boy ain’t no reason 
why he can’t now. What made ’em 
ask him if he couldn’t do it?, 

«Oh, he’s good lookin’ and he’s got a 
real loud voice; then there was some of 
his family on the committee, and they 
thought it’d be great to have him speech- 


sakes! Not go to the 
Lysander a goin’ to 


ify. Lysander thought it was elegant 
to be asked. Is’pose he thinks they 


may invite him to run for Congress or | 
put him up for guv’nor; he told me once 
that was the way all the great men com- 
menced.” 

‘«‘Why, L should think you’d be real 
pleased to think that p’r’aps some day 
you might be a congressman’s wife.” 
" «Pooh!” and Eliza’s head went high. 
‘.,There ain’t no danger. Lysander’s 
goin’ to make a fool of himself, and I 
ain’t goin’ to be there to see him. I told 
him I wa’n’t comin’.” 


‘«*For the land’s sake, Eliza! What’d 
he say?” 
«On, he didn’t say nothing; he ain’t 


never much of a talker. Il’ve been 
thinkin’ sence p’r’aps he didn’t fully 
take it in.” 

«] should hope he didn’t! Ef 1 was 
you, | wouldn’t go and quarrel with 
Lysander; he’s real fond o° you, but he 
won’t stand ev’rything, and it ain’t sen- 
sible for a girl to throw over sech a likely 
young man.” 

Eliza had finished the work, and was 
going upstairs to her room. 

«Well, [dont know,” she said over 
her shoulder as she left the kitchen. ‘I 
think I’d as lief have nobody as a man 
that don’t know when he can and when 
he can’t.” 

That evening, when Eliza was resting | 
on the porch after tea, Lysander, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, came up the 
front path. 

*«Good evenin’ Lysander,” Eliza said, 
calmly lifting her eyes as far as his new | 
red necktie, and then tarning them to 
study the house across the way. 


i sensible, 


fear he won’t get along.” 


| Lysander sat down on the topmost | 


| step, close to where Eliza rocked in her 
| small cane chair. 
| «It’s pretty warm, ain’t it?” he com- 


ally took the lead. 

**Yes,” she answered indifferently. 
| «1m thinkin’ it'll be an awful hot day 

tomerrer: Fourth o’ Jaly gen’rally is.” 
| Shouldn’t wonder,” was the laconic 
| response. 

*-Oh, speakin’ o’ tomorrer sorter re- 
i'minds me,” Lysander said, suddenly 
| putting his hand in his pocket. ‘I’ve 
| got two tickets for you and your mother 
to the celebration. They’re real good | 
seats right on the platform. Ef your 
aunt’s goin’ to be here, I'll try and see | 
ef I can git one more ticket for you.” 

“Thank you, you needn’t bother; I 
ain’t a goin’.” 

“Why, Eliza, you didn’t really mean 
what you said the other day, did you?” 

It was quite evident Lysander had 
not taken it in. 

“Yes, I did; I meant exactly what I 
said. Lain’t a goin’ to the celebration to 
see you ury to make a speech. I jest 
know you can’t, and what’s more, if you 
thought anything o’ me you wouldn’t! 
wanter.” 

‘‘Now, Eliza, why can’t you be real 
like you always are? Of 
course I can’t disappoint ’em the last 
minute.” 

‘You might a told me sooner.” 

Lysander meditated. 

“I didn’t s’pose I'd got to ask you 
everything I did. If youthought much | 
o’ me you’d stand by me anyway.” 

‘‘[ ain’t never goin’ to stand by and 
see you make a poor show of yourself, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

Lysander rose. 

‘Well, then, 1 don’t know’s there’s 
anything more to say. I’m sorry you 
ain’ta comin’, but I s’pose I can give my 
tickets to Jennie Mason; she was dread- 
ful anxious to git a good seat.” And 
the evening shadows and rosebushes hid 
Lysander from view. 

Eliza cried a little after he was gone, 
and then weat forlornly up-stairs to 
bed. 

The next morning the expected com- 
pany arrived, and Eliza and her mother 
had no opportuni y for private conver- 
sation; but after the early lunch had 
been cleared away Mrs. Barker said,— | 

‘‘Now, Eliza, you hurry up and git 
ready, we don't wanter be late, ’cause 
we ain’t got any seat. Seems to meit’s 
kinder queer Lysander didn’t give you 
any tickets.” 

‘‘He did bring me some, but I told 
him I wan’t going.” 

‘“*Well, you are a going, so! Ishan’t 
goa step until you do. Here I’ve gone 
and worked myself ’most to death to 
git your dress finished. I jest think it’s 
too bad. You’re the obstinest girl I 
ever saw.” 

‘‘Now, mother, you would not want 
me to go and stand ’round with the crowd 
and see Jennie Mason and her mother 
settin’on the platform and lookin’ down | 
on me.” 

«IT don’t believe Jennie Mason’ll have 
have any tickets.” 

“Yes, she will,” Eliza said calmly. 
‘¢Lysander said he was goin’ to give her 
his.” 

‘*Well, all I can say is, you’d better 
look out. Miss Mason was dreadful 
jealous when Lysander first began k:) -| 
in’ company with you.” 

Eliza gave a little toss of her head. 

‘+I don't care,” she said. 

‘*‘Now, Eliza, you jest listen to what 
Isay. There ain’t no man that’s per- 
fect: they’ve all got their faults, and the 
faults that’s commonest to’em is setness, 
and it don’t do for women to try to beat 
’em at it, and they’re more up on it.” 

But Mrs. Baker said nothing further 


/about Eliza’s accompanying her to the 


park where the celebration was to be 
held, and Eliza was soon left alone in 
the house. She locked the front and 
back doors and all the lower windows, 
for bravery was was not her strong 
point, and then she went up to her own 
little chamber under the roof, where she | 
could see the park, not far distant, and 
the crowd, and the platform. She even 
imagined she could distinguish a pink 
gown on one of the front seats; Jennie 
Mason always wore pink, and there was 
a tall man that moved about like Ly- 
sander. She watched when the races 
began and listened to the cheering; but, 
either because of the strain on her eyes 
at that distance or because of the tug at 
her heart, the objects soon became in- 
distinguishable, and she rose from her 
seat by the window. 

‘I guess I'll lie down a minute,” she 
murmured, going to the bed and lifting | 
from it the blue muslin which her| 
mother had laid out in dainty shape. 

Eliza sighed as she hung it over a) 
a chair. | 

‘‘Lysander always liked blue,” she) 
said, th:nking of the pink gown on the | 
platform. 

Then she lay down in the quiet, dark- | 
ened room. Once she heard cheers from | 
the park, and wondered if Lysander had | 
commenced to speak. 
«<I don’t care,’”’ she whispered, just be- | 


| fore she fellasleep. ‘‘I’m glad I’m here, 


and not s-ttin’ up there ablushin’ for | 
But she sighed a little as she closed | 
her eyes. 
The cheers at the park were long and | 
vociferous; it was a most delightful | 
Fourth of July celebration. 


thisis a great and glorious Cay.” 


effects of this event,” 


and he was sure he heard Jennie Mason 
titter behind. 


| Declaration of Independence? 


using his powerful lungs and strong 
| Voice to greater advantage than others; 
| but now he knew his merest whisper 
| would be intently listened to. He 


menced, with an effort at conversation. | waited a moment in anxiety, trying to 
When they were together, Eliza usu- | see in his mind’s eye something beside 


the scrawling ‘‘Introduction” with 
| which he had headed the first sheet of 
his written speech. But all wasa blank, 
and be must begin. 

‘‘Fellow citizens’’—his voice sounded 
strange and far away—‘‘fellow citizens, 
This 
was not according to his written words, 
but it had a familiar sound. There was 
a slight volley of applause on the left 
which both fired and disconcerted Ly- 
sander; now hemustgoon. “It is well 
at such times as these to consider the 
Another pause 


‘Where would we have 


| been, fellow citizens, if it had not been 


for thisday?” He began to feel more 
confident; it he could not remember 
what he had intended to say, he could 
extemporize. ‘*Where would we have 
been, IL say?’ He wished he were 
anywhere else. ‘Where would we 


: . true 
have been if Christopher Columbus had | Must leap at the sight of the red, white, 


not discovered America? Where?’ He 


| looked about, but there was no answer 
‘‘Fellow citizeas, we | 


to his question. 
should have been savages a sittin’ round 
here and waitin’ for Columbus to dis- 
cover us.” 


laughter which started Lysander once 
more. ‘*Where would we be, L say, if 
George Washington had not signed the 
We'd be 
a shoulderin’ our muskets and startin’ 
to fight the Britishers!” Again came a 
burst of applause, but this time it failed 
ot inspiration to Lysander; he felt that 
he had come to the bitter end of his ex- | 
temporaneous eloquence. He waited a 
moment, and then the full outline of | 
what he had intended to say flashed up- | 
on him. ‘This isa day, fellow citizens, | 
full of memories and—Fire!” 

This last word was shouted with all | 
of the strength of his really fine voice as | 
Lysander sprang from the platform, 
leaving his Fourth of July oration for- | 
ever unfinished. 

For Lysander, standing above the) 
rest, had chanced to lift his eyes at that | 
moment, and saw that one ot the bal-| 
loons, after an unsuccessful flight, had | 
vanished behind the trees out of sight of 
most of the crowd, sailing weakly and | 
low until it fina'ly settled upon the 
ridge of a house, where its feeble flame, 
fed anew by the dry shingles beneath, 
had suddenly sprung into a blaze. The 
fire company started from the small en- 
gine house to draw out the hand-engine, 
but many of the crowd went after Ly- 
sander, who sped across the fields at a 
pace whica put to shame the successful 
sprinters in the previous races. It was 
Eliza’s house that was burning, and she 
was not at the celebration; Lysander 
forgot her critical spirit, forgut every- 
thing but her danger. 

He reached the quiet little house, but 
there was no sign of life about it; he 
ran te the front door and shock it, 
shouting ‘Eliza! Eliza!’ He stood 
under the window, calling loudly her 
name: then he went to the back door 
and tried it, but found it also firmly | 
locked. 

He was wondering whether he would 
better break into the house, and think- | 
ing that Eliza, after all, was not there, 
when he heard her voice, ‘‘ Yes, yes, ’'m 
comin’!” and her quick feet came run- 
ning down the stairway. When she 
reached the back door, betwixt Lysan- 
der’s turning the knob one way on the 
outside, and Eliza’s turning it on the 
inside, it came open quite unexpectedly, | 


| so that Eliza was precipitated into Ly-| 


sander’s arms, which caught her and held 
her with a strength that seemed scarcely 
necessary. She extricated herself quick- 
ly, for the neighbors were pouring into 
the yard, and there was work to be! 
done. 

It did not prove a serious fire; there 
was only a large hole in the roof, and! 
much water in one of the chambers, | 
when the firemen departed. But there | 
had been one opportunity for a heroic 
act when Mrs. Baker cried. ‘‘Did you 
bring out your dress, Eliza? I know it 
will be ruined;” and Lysander ran 
bravely to thesmoky upper chamber and | 
returned in triumph with the blue mus- 
lin on his arm. 

Eliza wore the rescued gown that 
evening, when she went to see the fire- 


| works with Lysander. 


‘“Hlow did you git on with your 
speech, Lysander?” she asked sweetly, 


but a trifle hesitatingly, after one happy | 


silence. 

‘*Well, I don’t know as I’m a jedge,” 
Lysander answered reflectively. ‘I felt 
kinder flustered at first, I guess on ac- 
count 0’ you not bein’ present.” 

Eliza flushed in the darkness. 

‘‘Next time you speak p’r’aps I'll 
come and hear you,” she said with a note 
of surrender in her voice. 

‘Now, that’s real good of you.” the 
orator exclaimed. ‘But I’m athinkin’,” 
he added doubtfully, ‘‘p’r’aps I ain’t jest 
the sort for speechifying ; seem’s though 
Providence interfered ;” which was Ly- 
sander’s surrender. — Waverley Maga- 
zine. 





{ilustrious Example. 


Conventions which it would be foolish 


THE SHIP’S COLORS. 


Oh, sailor, young sailor, with tan on your 
chee 


QUEEN VICTORIA. | 


No portrait of Queen Victoria, it has | 
‘been said, is satisfactory to those who 
know her well. The likeness may be 
perfect, but the expression is too melan- 
choly, and gives ne idea of the bright- 
ness with which her face can light up| 
in private life when free from public 
cares. But what other expression than 
that of sadness—the sadness of one who | 


What flag is your schooner to fly at her peak? 
Oh, Jack in blue jacket, I pray you, declare 
What colors your busy brown fingers prepare? 


“What flag but the grandest?” my sailor-boy 
id: 





| 





sald: 
“The — eta union, the stripes white and 


The flower of all ensigns, the pride of the sky; 
No flag but ‘Old Glory’ my beauty sball fly !” 





Oh, sailor, my sailor, you’ve chosen aright! 

Thus prize it forever, that banner of light. 

Each stripe has a meaning you yet cannot guess; 

Each star is more sacred than words may ex- 
press. 


O’er desolate ice-fields—’mid islands of palm— 
It lives through the storm, and it sleeps through 
the calm 


has a burden almost too great to bear— | 
can be expected in the portraits of a) 
woman who for sixty years has been 
ruler over one-fifth of the globe,; Week 
and the sovereign of 300,000,000 of | 
souls? The first remark she made | 


Each 


as ———— 






a 


There was a tremendous | 
burst of applause, mingled with a little | 


/wrote it was great, but don’t see why | affected, than the same girl, who, when | 


when, a mere girl, she was informed | 


erg) THROUGH THE “EVANGELINE LAND” BY DAYLIGHT. 


Britain was, “My Lord Archbishop, 91. JOHN in 18 1-2 Hours from Boston. 
pray for me!” and the sense of respon- | . — 

sivility which this first presentiment of | NOVA SCOTIA in 22 3-4 Hours. 

the duties which her lot called upon her — BY THE — 


;to perform must have deepened as the | SCENIC ROUTES OF TH E 


sphere of her influence widened, as the | 
rush of the modern spirit of change in- | 

Wherever it flutters, the bride of the breeze, creased, bringing ever new problems | ROUTE No. B 

| A message of freedom it flings oer the seas, 19 be solved, as years with all their | 

A hope for the world—and the heart that beats | snesnasion aaiel oun her heed The | John, making the fastest steamboat time ever made between the two cities, connecting 
. P a z . | the next morning with the “Prince Rupert” for Digby and beyond. 

and | influence of Queen Victoria has bee" | ROUTE N ‘ ' 

ae Gray Cone, in st. Nicholas, | *WOfeld. She has never ceased to be a: oO. 2. 

| ) ’ a . queen, with a strong natural sense of | _ S.S. “St. Croix” from Boston Monday and Thursday, at 10.30 a.m., will make connec- 
‘her own claims and the authority of her! ae Se | agg Senay J ay 1d — Bet, eee & through 

position; she has never ceased to be a v . + ae ow, 5 rod, Mulgrave, Syduey, and interme- 


‘ ’ diate points. Also to Prince Eiward Island and northern New Brunswick. 
|good woman, whose domestic virtues 
have given her a hold on the hearts of 


ROUTE No. 3. 
| her people that no one in the long line 


| Portland, Eastport, Lubec, St. Andrews & St. John,N.B. 
It may seem strange to some young Of her predecessors ever possessed. 


‘ ro J ~~. e si The elegant side wheel steamers “Cumberland” (1700 tons), ‘‘State of Muine” (1650 tons), 
people that the memories of the fifty-| This mixture of dignity and simplicity will leave Boston at 8 45 4.M. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, for Portland (7 1-2 hours), 
six signers of that wonderful paper | has characterized her from her first ap-| Eastport and Lubec, Calais, St. Andrew’s and St. John. 

dueahh te tance 4 thie country, | pearance. No one could be more self- | Steamers will run on Route No. 3 from June Ist to July 5th. 
Said a bright boy recently, “‘Why was possessed, more regal in bearing, than 


July 5th to Oct. 2d. 
it any very great thing to s‘gn a paper | the girl who faced her first privy council ; | E. A. WALDRON, General Agent. - -  . (Central Wharf, Boston’ 


of that kind? I think the man who/ 20 one could be more natural, more un-| 


lt guides, through the war-cloud, on perilous 





ways; 
It decks the glad cities on festival days. 


| In far-away harbors, where many ships meet, 
| Where dark foreign faces look strange in the 





street. 
The flag flaps a greeting, and kinsmen who 


EAST. 





roam 
All bless the brave colors that tell them of home. 





S. S. “St. Croix” will leave Boston at 10.30 a.m. Monday and Thursday direct for St. 





THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 





1, 2 and 3 will be operated 














the others were.” | the ceremony was over, flung herself | 


| seventy. 


The reason that they were great is|into her mother’s arms and burst into | 
that they were both patriotic and brave. | tears. 


They believed that it was not right for 
this country to be subject to and taxed 
by Great Britain, while having no voice 
in the government. 
sisting of Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia; 
John Adams, of Massachusetts; Benja- 
min Franklin. of Pennsylvania; Roger 
Sherman, of Connecticut; and Robert R. 
Livingston, of New York, was appoint- 
ed to write out a declaration to this ef- 
tect. Thomas Jefferson, though at the 
time but thirty-three years of age, was 
one of the best classically educated men 
in public Jife, and composed the declara- 
tion, which without his other public 
services would have made his name 


| famous. 


The American colonies were repre- 
sented by fifty-eight members in the as- 
semblage which met on July 4, 1776, 
and decided to adopt the Declaration of 
Independence. As a matter of fact, 
only the president of the assembly, John 
Hancock, signed the paper that day. 
On August 2 it was signed by all but 
one of the fifty-six, Matthew Thornton, 
of New Hampshire, who signed in No- 
vember. 

At to the reason why it was brave. 
The thirteen colonies were subject to 
England; in declaring that they would 
be ‘‘absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown,” they placed themselves 
in rebellion, and if they failed in the 
struggle that must follow, the signers 
of that paper would be regarded as 
traitors and treated accordingly. John 
Hancock, as the paper was being signed, 
said: ‘*‘We must all hang together.” 


'“*Ay.” answered Benjamin Franklin, 


‘‘we must all hang together, else we 
shall all hang separately.” 

Some one suggested to Charles Carroll 
that a3 there were a great many men of 
that pame, if the cause should fail, the 
English would not know which one to 
arrest. ‘Yes, they will,” he said, and 


‘immediately wrote ‘‘of Carrollton” after 


the name. They all understood fully 
the danger, but were proud to meet it, 


succeeding generation. 
They were as a whole comparatively 
young men, for the average age of all 


was only forty-three years and ten 
months. Edwin Rutledge, of “/irginia, 


| was the youngest, being but twenty- 


seven; Benjamin Franklin, the oldest, 
Five were physicians, thirty 
lawyers, seven farmers, eight merchants, 


‘two mechanics; John Witherspoon, of 


Pennsylvania, was a clergyman; Abra- 


A committee, con- | 


| map of Europe rearranged ; she has seen | walk to station, 15 to stores and churches. Price 


; and deserve the greatest honor from each | 


ham Clark, of New Jersey, a surveyor; | 


Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, a shoe- | 


maker, and Franklin, a printer. 


‘old Lord Rolle, then between eighty | Toms has bath, furnace, hot and cold water; all 


On the great day of her corona- | 
tion her voice was heard clear and. 


FARMS FOR SALE 





steady as she took the oath to her people; | + e,uriruL ESTATE, in town of Middle- 
nothing could be more stately than the) boro, containing 4 acres of fine land, with an 
grace with which she received the hom- | #>Undance of fruit, andall suitable for house lots. 


< a. | Buildiugs consist of house of two stories and L, 
age of her subjects. Yet when poor shed, stable, and cow house; house contains 20 


‘ | buildings in goss repair, newly shingled and 
and ninety years of age, stumbled and | painte : stab é for cows, 2 horses and cartilages, 
» child. | poult:y house for 100 fowls, 20 apple trees, 100 

fell on the steps of the throne, her child | Soup, 4 sen Sanne vines, ohansted’ ponahan car- 
like question to the great state officers | rants, aspberries, strawberries, aaperegue Dede, 
. . so) , shru ry and ornamental trees in abundance. 

who surrounded her was, May I not The town has an excellent system of water works, 
get up and meet him? sewers, electric and gas plant, good schools, good 


nf : . » | roads, nd is the R.R. junction 0’ 5 roads. This 
During her long life she has seen the is a valuable piece of property; only 8 minutes’ 





$9000, one half can remain on mortgage 


| wan 





kingdoms fall and empires arise; she 
has seen in her own immediate domin- 

: . IDER AND VINEGAR WORKS. — House 7 
ions greater changes than those of all | ma ng tae oy AY 


previous centuries, changes in the whole | jarge storage room. Windmill supplies water at 
‘Urn ’ j religi | house and barn, Millruns 2 presses, steam pump, 
tay rent of men’s thoughts, - religion, | igs 7 h. p. engine, 10 h. p. boiler. Les 
in literature and In art, and with ae wd — — ap oa Gast roses ~ tty 
. ick i j 7G j . usiness well established. 1 sell this for 
natural quick intelligence, with het long | $3800, or will include 22 acres excellent land and 
training under a succession of statesmen | another house. 300 Fa eqene-Sneee, just com- 
ini >g | ing into bearing, stabling for 3 horses and 6 cows; 
of all shades of pe, er watt she has alway . cuts 20 tons hay, 1 acres used for growing sweet 
(to use a common phrase which, like all corn, 50 en silo, poultry house for 300 fowl, %4 
. races. } j , regsive) | mile to station, 43 mile to P.O., stores. churches, 
— phrases, is highly Ment -y eseive) | short distance to two of the best markets in New 
“kept up with the procession” of the| England. Will sell all or part; price for all, 
. ic li j » hest in- | $5800, part can lie on mortgage at 5 per cent. 
world. In public life she is the best in ,—t 2 LP. 
formed person in her empire as to the, 


. . itic | C&SUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
progress of political | events and the i.) in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
current of political opinion at home and 


New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay. 
abroad, and in private life she has united wl by machine; keeps 25 to 30 head and team. 
hard thinking and love of art. 


* | Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
The | Fnaate oe | — ~ —— —— —, 
sie ~eamal s been | cemented cellar, m cellar, ice house, 2 la: ge 
work of a sov oo such as she has be _ barns, clapboarded and painted; carriage house 
called on to do, is never-ending. Every 20x30. jenning water atall buildings. Borders 
" : ic | a beautifu e for ion stance. ne shade 
day, every hour, has its task, which wend s. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
only be accomplished by a systematic Everything up ta first class shape for, country 
" , ime. | farm or summer boarding place, wijh a first class 
arrangement of Overy moment of ume trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
In these royal duties, in the supreme | ots. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Onl y mile 
. . , . ; »ver | to two villages. ere can you find a better bar 
courtesy of punctuality, she has _—o | gain! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
failed, and when this is remembered, it | Wey, 178 Devonshire St. 


is only a imean spirit that can object to| samgnen 
~ : soem . WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
her not taking, of late y ears, la more | Farm. 89 acres lu tillage; 60 of this being in 
prominent part in the social life of Eng- | one fold, Feriect_ land ; every Soot gulable and 
. ace aie | Very productive. acres pasture, 50 wood an 
land. <A sovereign who takes such a part tim ee. 300,000 feet timber ready for market. 
is apt to become a partisan and be in-| Mil joes than % mile of farm. Nico oid state 
a P weasel arm house, some 12 or 14rooms. Barns 100x50 | 
fluenced by the factions of the court, | and 182x439 and connected : plagery 127x15. Al) | 
and. indeed, before Victoria’s reign, | newly painted and arran ed n the most modern 
? set ‘s sft and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns 
every sovereign was a partisan, w hile she divided into four sections, —. water in each 
has always been loyal to her ministers, | section. Water to all buildings from two never 
er - ee ing springs. 150 ton silo. Stable w 
to her Parliament, and to her people.— | the "Bid wel ‘Adjustable Stall.” Cuts 100 tons 
Harper’s Bazar. ‘hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 5 horses, 


INEST POULTRY PLANT in New Englan@ 
Near city of 85.000 populetion, 25 miles trom 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 
top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant. 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; ca 
city 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No, 1— 
75x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x 12; No. 4— 
100x15; No. 5—72x15. Two smaller ones, 12x 
24, and 8x16—all having yards varying from 60 
to 100 feet in length. uildings facing south. 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth pine 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City water 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwel 
house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cellar; joins 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, two 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en- 
gine. Mann power bone cutter; clover cutter; 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg Monarch. 
All buildings clapboarded and painted. Op main 
roac,electrics soon to pass. 1%4 mile to store, 
pecans, churches, ete. There are 200 plum, 
oan le, 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries, 
100 blackberries, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 pure 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, te 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga- 
tion solicited. Address J. A. WILLEY, 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BosTON. 





ARKET GARDEN FARM of 35 acres, 11 
- miles from Boston, %4 mile to station ; large 
amount of truck grown for maiket yearly. Fine 
apple orchard of 75 to 100 trees, abundance of 
rapes, good variety other fruit. 6’ldgs on high 
and and in fine neighborhood. Beautiful house 
15 rooms, bath, furnace, hard wo «i floors, excel- 
lent condition inside aud out, large lawn, fine 
shace. Good cow barn 10 tie-ups; horse barn, 6 
common, 1 box stall; deep cellars: water from 
well and cistern. Price $10,000 $4500 can re- 
main at 5 per cent. Might exchange for good.in- 
vestment property. 


QVSaTOS, — 6 acres land; 9-room house. 
\) furnace, spring and town water i) house and 
stable. All buildings in good condition an handy 
oe Price $2500. $300 down balance to 
suit. 


1v ACRES smooth, level land. % miles from 
station, stores, churches and public library. 
Borders river; 700 feet frontage ou main street. 
17 miles from Boston. No buildings; good for 
poultry or green house, price $750. 


2 MILES from BOSTON, 58 acres extra grass 

land; grass cut by machine. 1% story 
house, 10 rooms, painted and blinded. New barn 
Sappcardes and painted; fine cellar, water at 
bnildings; plenty fruit, wood for home use. In- 
cluded are 17 cows (just been tested), pair hors 
es, fowls, everything in the line of farming tools 
and machinery. and in good condition. One and 
two miles respectively from statious, +! ores, P,O., 
churches and schools. Milk sold at the door each 
day for 32c per can the year round. Price for aD 
$5500, part cash; free and clear. 


¢) = MILES OUT, reached by two lines of R.R. 
25 40 acres, well divided ; wood for home use, 





| 30 sheep and 60 swine. This farm is only four 

minutes from station; stores, churches. and 

+} schools near. This valuable property is offered 

| with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 

it cannot be excelled. Investigate this. Person- 

7 examined. Photograph at office of J. A. 
L 


| WILLEY. | 
| & TTRACTIVE PLACE.—3 acre, cleared land, | 
25 miles out, 1 mile to village ; 30 fruit trees, 


| lot small fruits, 8-room house built in ’89. Barn 





—sen— 22x24, henneries 75ft. long on south side, cement | 
Housekeepers | cellar under house and barn; all buildings first- | 
s 


class. Four minutes’ walk to beautiful lake—nice | 

| view of same from chamber windows, plenty. good 

| fishing and boating. 

| street, driveway around heart-sha 
bed and nice lawn on both sides driveway, $1500. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 


below at the following low rates in | 

a Lal . YEVER BEFORE offered for sale; been in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. | JN family 80 years; 114 mile from station on 
} With One Year’s | Fitchburg R.&., 25 miles from Boston. 35 acres 


House sets 100 ft. from | 


d shrubbery | 





| 


Regular subscription to 
Price. the Ploughman. 


Henry Richard Lee, of Virginia, de-| 
serves special mention, as he started the | Aacasteen Wachee 1 


|/movement by presenting to the assem-| zine seein test 81.00 ° 82.60 

| ” se mn s ° | Boston Cooking Schoo 

bly on June 7, 1776, this resolution: =| ""faeazine. -. i . 240 
Resolved, That these united colonies | Good Glousekeoping an & « 360 

/are, and of right ought to be, free and) Household = «sO BBO 

|independent States; that they are ab-| Whatto Eat. . + 1.00 2.80 


solved from all allegiance to the British | 
|crown; and that ail political connection 
_between them and the State of Great, 
| Britain is and ought to be dissolved. 
| As the mover of this resolution, when 
|a committee was appointed he would 
{naturally have been made chairman, 
‘but was called away by illness in his| 
family, and Mr. Jefferson was chosen. | 
|He served later in several congresses, | 
and was the first senator from Virginia.|._.; . 
A rather remarkable coincidence is| P rincipal Boston Cooking School, 

| that Thomas Jefferson, the author of the| Will be sent to any Ne subscribers 
| Declaration of Independence, and John | an a 

Adams, one of the signers and its great, $1.50. eS 
supporter, both afterward Presidents of | i 2.00. 
| the United States, died on the same day, | Regular rrice & 
‘and that Independence Day, 1826. On| Packed full ot everything a housekeeper 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass. 





—THE— 








Cook Book, 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 








There were | not to observe may yet be recognized as | June 30 of that year some one asked |either young er old, wishes to know. 


Boston Cooking School 


| peared to sail successfully away. 


| Mason, in her endeavor to show that 


the potato, three-legged and hurdle} conventions; that is, as things that have 
races and a wonderful tug of war. Tuen | been agreed upon as proper rather than 
came the balloon ascensions, when the as things that are right or wrong in 
two red, white and blue striped paper| themselves. In these days it is the 
affairs bad their hempen balls below | custom not to carry food to the mouth 
soaked in oil and lighted, and then ap- | with one’s knife; but the rale was not 


Immediately after the balloons were ty-five years ago. 
disposed of, the master of ceremonies; A writer in the Washington Post says 
introduced the orator of the day, Mr.|that an old lady used to tell, wih de- 
Lysander Hewett. 

Lysander came to the front of the} with a kinswoman to dine with Mr. and 
platform with a bow. ‘To tell the truth) Mrs. John Quincy Adams. 
be did not feel especially comfortable | was beautifully set in the fashion of the 
and confident. 
not been exactly cheering, and he was | four-tined silver fork. The other per- 
feeling a little downcast over her lack of | sons at the table had merely the two- 
appreciation, while the pink-robed Miss | pronged forks then in use. 
| Mrs. Adams apologized for her hus- 
she was having a delightful time, had | band’s little eccentricity, saying that in 
giggled and chattered every moment) his long sojourn in France he had ac- 
since she arrived, giving poor Lysander | quired the habit of eating with his fork 
no opportunity to go over his speech in | --a habit of which he had been unable 
his mind. | to break himself. 

When he came forward and saw the, ‘And, my dear,” the old lady used to 
faces looking up at him, he was greatly | say, with a twinkle in her eye, ‘the ele- 
embarrassed ; he usually made his views | gant Mrs. Adams and the rest of us ate 
heard in the village conferences only by | with a knife.”—Youth’s Companion. 


| light, of an occasion on which she went | —— 
The table | 


Eliza’s prophecies had | times, and at Mr. Adam’s place lay a 


‘John Adams, who was then very ill, for 
/a toast to be given in his name on the 
|Fourth of July. 
|pendence forever!” When the day 
‘came, hearing the noise of bells and 
/cannons, he asked the cause; on being 


in force, even in the White House, seven- ‘told, he murmured, «Independence for- 


|ever!” and before evening was dead.— 
| Cortetenm Advocate. 








| ASK YOUR 
| 


Druggist 


for a generous 
10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE, 


| BLY’S 
| CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine,mer- 
cury or any otber injuri- 


=. an icleans the 
Passages, Allays 


Pain avd Inflammation, cE 
(eke "*=""C1D W HEAD 


Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 1t 
quickly absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cts. 
at Druggists or by mail. Trial Size 10 cts. at 
PREY BROTHERS 





He replied, «‘Inde- 










or y 1. 
OTHERS. 46 Warren Street, New York 





| 


Book, 


How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK out. 
Its advice is sound, 
. sensible, safe. Rev. 
} a Dr. Miner said: ‘It 
| : sacharming book, 
| whicheannot fail to 
| do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im 
| Proved. Price only 81,00. For sale by 
i 


| 
| 








MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE Srt., Boston. 





Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


| tantly havin 
} ape sialty of ARM PROPERTY. Send full par 
| tleulars to 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 


Dr T. A. BLAND’s | C 


buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 


tillage, 30 pasture, 30 wood, —e 15 head, 3 
| horses; 8 room house good repair, several fire- | 
| places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; | 
| several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running | 
| order, rood repair. 25xlo; good view of village | 
| 144 mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 cherry, | 
| 170 peach (just beginning to bear) 15 pear, 8 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, 4% acre strawber- 
| ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000, | 
| 14 cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. | 
| (NUTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture | 
20 to 25 head; rang water in all buildings 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
thrifty condition, hay having been spent on place. 
Quantities of nS i pears, plums and cherries; | 
| 1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 1% miles Good two-story house, one | 
| barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; carriage | 
| house, 2 ells, other out buildings. Borders hand- 
| some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, % | 
eash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
| list of farms and village places, for particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or | 
| J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston: } 


| 





A LL STOCKED.—For sale, 145 acre river farm | 
11% miles from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. | 
7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar ; 2 poul 
| houses (one cost $1500). Now carrying 50 head | 
| and 6 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Ownei | 
| sells milk at door; an excellent opportunity for | 
| retail route; also market gardening. Four acres | 
| Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been 
| marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
isengaged. Best of water on farm and at build- | 
ings. 14 acres in strawberries, 25 grafted apple. 
Age of owner demands a change. 





ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M., ten miles | 
ey from Boston. Soil very best of black loam. 
Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 36 | 
ach, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House | 
0 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 
All buildings painted and blinded and built three | 
ears ago. Price $5500. | 





By RU N—As market garden farm, land in | 
high state cultivation. 14% miles from sta- 
tion, 23 from Boston; 26 acres, 13 tillage, bal- | 
ance pasture; 50 fruit trees. Is free from rocks, | 
easy to work. Seven-room house, good barn, 
| shed for farm wagons, etc., good henhouse; ex- 
cellent market 3 miles away. All farm tools, 
wagon, top buggy. 75 fowl, cows, 1 heifer, 2 
| horses go with this place for $2800. $1200 cash, 
balance 5 p. c. 





| JOVOR POULTRY. 16 acres(old survey) 25 miles 
from Union Station, Boston, and near to sev- 
| eral large cities; house 8 rooms, stable with cel- 
| lar, shop and henhouse, al) good buildings. Wood 

for home use; good water, best of land. This 
| woulc make an excellent poultry place. Person- 
| ally examined; price $1500. 


M 4 NY OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for sa 
LY any size, price or location desired—Addrer 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
—OoR— 
J. A. Willey, 


Room 502. 178 Devonshk: St. Boston 





Seung appte orchard 100 trees (200 bbls.’96), 13 
ar, currant, strawberry bed. Large house, 
0 rooms and ell, shed; barn 36x36, 16 ft. posts 
and herhouse, all painted and blinded. Three 
wells fine water; soil a deep, rich loam, free from 
rocks, very productive. Included are 4 cows, 2 
heifers, 40 hens, 8jtons hay and fodder, 15 tons 
ensilage and pumace, all farming tools complete; 
near good markets. A fine piece of property in 
full running order. Price $4800. 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
Ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2nd. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
s to station, 40 trains daily; water, ights, 
and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar; 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter 
sash. Sold on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. orin R. I. Personally examined. 





ORK COUNTY, ME.,—1 mile to village, 6 te 

station. 100 acres nicely divided, Hes on 
southerly slope of beautiful ridge. 10-room bouse 
and ell. Barn 37x65, several out buildings, As- 
sessed $2100, F. &C. Will sell farm, tools and 
horse $1700, $600 down, or farm alone $1500, 
$500, bal. 8100 yearly. Good place for summer 
boarders, and for poultry raising. 


‘ENTLEMAN’S PLACE. 18 miles out. 14 

J acres land; 2story house, and stable, sever- 
al fine out buildings. Fruit of all kinds. 14 rooms 
in house, lighted by electricity; 2 front rooms 
carpeted at cost of $500 each, these remain. This 
property cost $20,000, owner’s price today is 
$7000—will consider an offer. Right in village; 
electrics pass the door. % mile to station. A 
large part of purchase price can lay on mortgage. 


ORCESTER COUNTY. 100 acre farm, good 
buildings. Barn 96 feet long, 2 silos, rai) ft. 
hennery ; 35 acres mowing bal. pasture and wood. 
Running water, 2 fine springs. Included are 2 
cows, 2 heifers, mowing machine, plows, carts, 
farm wagons, all small tools; all tor $2500, $306 
own. 


Hw and BUILDING LOTS any part of 
Dedham and Hyde Park. 
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Ses ee = 


SAVE YOUR 
PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, posta 3 paid 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


~ Them Olean, 

ake Them Easy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 

Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cen's. 


Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Deyonshire St. B’ sto , 
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Intensive Culture in the Vege- 


table Garden. 


What to plant and how to plant it 


| 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


FOR 1897. 


American Cattle in Europe. 


The President, it is understood, 


| will depend on your soil and market. 


We shall he glad to receive information 
from secretaries relative to the dates of hold- 


Wet COME 


| through the American ambessadors and 
ministers abroad, will seek to remove 





Absolutely Pure 














THE HORSE. 


rw 








—Ed Geers is out again. 


—Eddie Lockwood is fast becoming a 


prominent driver. He has reduced 
Crete’s record from 3.00 to 2.14 anda 
fraction. 


—Such horses as Refina; Red Silk, 
Woodshed, Roan Wilkes; 
Baron Rogers and Lows Victor have 
figured on the Readville track this week. 


Bumps; 


—W. R. Fasig writes from Hartford 
that the first mile in two minutes will 


I realize that if I describe methods of 
|culture which are a success under cer- 
‘tain conditions, others may try them 
| and fail to supply those conditions, and 
|therefore not get good results. All m\ 
| successes in the garden are the result of 

years of experimental work, in which 

I have met with many failures. The 

inexperienced amateur should go slowly 

and not engage in market gardening 
on a large scale until he has gained ex- 
perience by cultivating small plots. 
With good garden soil, liberal use of 
fertilizers, water to supplement the rain- 
fall and a good market, nearly all things 
| are possible to the skillful and enterpris- 
| ing gardener. In market gardening, as 
jin other vocations, it is the trained 
worker and who is a ‘hustler’ who 

‘gets there.” The conditions under 

which I myself am working are some- 

what different from those which the 
gardeners near the cities have to meet, 
as my produce is sold in villages where 








SOAP. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


yng Fairs not inel ] i ist. . : . 
~~ of included in the following list. | a1) the restrictions possible from the im- 


portation of American cattle and dressed 
beef into Europe. The statements that 
foreign nations do not wish to discrim- 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury, 

Sept. 28, 29, 30 
Barnstable Co., Barnstable.... Aug. 31 Sept. 1,2 
Berkshire, Pittsfield ...... ..... Sept. 14, 15, 16 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge... “ 28,29 
| Prtetel Ce. Taunton -. +0. once =| 
| Deerfield Valley,Charlemont....  “ Aduc i » , 
Fn omptin, rere: Bre alduced that there is no need for fear o 


Essex, Peabody.........+..-... “ 21, 22,23) contagious diseases from this direction. 














Franklin Co.. Greentield........ - 23,24 In 1892, 3,000,000 animals were in- 





THE GRANGE. 





Stoughton Grange. 


to them. 
decorated, especially the platform. 





'served in the banquet hall. 





The regular meeting of Stoughton | Housatonic, Great Barrington-. “ 
Grange last Monday evening was chil-| 
dren’s evening ani was devoted entirely | Marshfield, Marshfield ........ © 
The hall was very prettily 
The | Mass. StatTE GRANGE, Wor- 
children took their parts well, and) Middlesex North, Lowell ..... Sep 
showed the result of good training, and | Middlesex South, Framingham, * 
the committee having charge of the affair | Oxford, Oxford “ 
can congratulate themselves on the re- | Plymouth County, Bridgewater “ 
sults of their efforts. Afterthe program | Union, 
was finished ice cream and cake was) w 
The first 


| Hampden, cocccccccccccccs § 98, 94 
| Hampshire, Amherst........... “ 28, 29 spected by the authorities of the Depart- 
| Hampshire. Franklin and Hamp- . : : 
den, Northampton.......... Oct. 6,7 ment of Agriculture at the abattoirs; in 
Highland, Middletield, -«: ccccee Sept. 8, 9 : ‘ i 
usin, Cheneininatemsccencs. ep 28 a 1896, 23,275,000 animals. Last year 
| Hingham, Hingham.............  “ 28,29 there were 815,882 cattle inspected for 
| Hoosue Valley, North Adams... “ 22, 23 


export, 377,639 were passed and tagged 
on this side, 1,303 were rejected, and 
the number exported was 375,345. It 
remains for our diplomats to demon- 
strate to foreign powers the care that is 
exercised in the examination of cattle 
14, 15, 16 | and dressed beef destined for export. 
ai, =. The following extract from the report 
15, 16, 17 | of the department will show the perceat 
i. 16, 17|8ge of cattle imported into Englan 
23, 24,25 | which are from America: 

‘‘The live meat arriving in the United 


297 30 
Manufacturers’ Agricultural, 

No. Attleborough.... ..... Aug. 31, Sept. 1 
25, 26, 27 

| Martha’s Vineyard, W. Tisbury Sept. 2i, 23 
Mass. Horticultural, Boston.... ‘ 30, Oct. 1 
CESTER.«+....«+.+0eeAug. 31, Sept. 1, 2,3 
Sept. 16, 17, 18 


| Nantucket, Nantucket..........  “ 


«see. eee eeeneee 


| Spencer, Spencer .....cc.sceeee. 
Blandford.......0.-..-- 
Weymouth, South Weymouth... “ 
orcester, Worcester.......+0- 
steeeececereccescecees Aug. 31, Sept. 1,2,3 





inate against our products are to be) 
taken in good faith, and proof will be | 


be paced over Charter Oak Park, July 5, 


there is less competition, and in or near 
Worcester East, Lancaster.... Sept. 16, 17 


| Kingdom during the first six months of 


The Bicycle Mowing Machine, 
or a Machine on Ball Bear- 
ings, the 


97) =Bicycle, 


sanve 


as «a 





Exact size of halle used in all ball 
hearings ef Deering, Machines. . 
ny = 














flo. ad 
thy ty, +, 
AY 





_ This wonderful Machine can be ruu in gear wito your littie finger. One man can pull it 
in grass. No Muchine equals it for lightnes« of draft, beauty, durability and simplicity. 
It runs on ball and roller bearings. It has the easiest foot lever for raising cutter bar ; 
cannot be clogged in fine grass; the serrated ledger plate prevents it. Whether you use 
a Machine or not, it will pay you to call and see it, or we will mail you a handsomely 
illustrated catalogue. All the leading makes of Horse Rakes and Hay Tedders at lowest 
prices. Catalogue free. Prices on anything in the Hay Tool line on application. 


162 Front St., “sss ROSS BROTHER. 


Five Fixed 




















these villages ar u re 
tod ‘ ” — ner resorts, where | number on the program was a ‘*‘Base | Worcester North, Fitchburg.... ‘“ 21, 22 
a good price is paid for a goodarticle. | Ball § by fi bo hich | Worcester North-west, Athol... Oct. 5, 6 
; all Song,” by five ys, which was) yo. : b. oe 
In growing such crops as peas, beans | orcester South, Sturbridge.. Sept. 16, 17 


when the king-pin pacers meet in the 
free-for-all for 36,000. 


the year 1896 was supplied as follows: 
By the United States, 72.10 per cent. of 





Facts. 


Oficial Organ of 


; | well rendered, followed by a broom drill Worcester County West, Barre “* 30, Oct. 1 | ; LINU: 

—Red Flag by Red Wilkes, that won and sweet corn, I have been able to do | by ten boys; recitation, Bessie Vanston: | MAINE. the cattle and 45.26 per cert. of the} PACT No, 1, GOLD MEDAL is i 
the 2:40 trot at Carnegie and a record of the most of the planting and cultivating ‘violin solo, Frank Farrell; recitation, | N#W ENGLAND, PortLanp AUG. 16-21 sheep; Canada, 9.10 per cent. of the cat- the People’s Flour. ISSU' 
2:29 1-4, is owned by P. B. Conn, of | PY horse power, and to obtain two or raith Hewson; song, little Bessie Ayer ; | Cumberland County, Gorbain. Sept, 2, 9’ | Ue 8U4 8.27 per cent. of the sheep; Ar- FACT No, 2, GOLD MEDAL is Joun Il 


Steubenville, probably the oldest jour- 
nalist and horseman in Ohio, who is 
still able to hold both the reins and quill, 
and do good work with either. 

—The Washington Park Club, of 
Chicago, which discontinued its great 
running meetings when the law against 
racing was passed in I[l!inois, has de- 
cided to give a day’s sport for the har- 
ness horses on July 24. It has an- 
nounced a purse of 35000 for free-for- 
all pacers. 

—Charter Oak track is pronounced 
by the trainers the most perfect training | 
track of-America. It is and always has 
been a fast piece of ground, but there 
will be adopted for the first time in this 
or any other country a method of pre- 
paring it which will surely make a great 
improvement over even its present fast 
The best judges say the first 
be at Charter 


surface. 
two-minute record will 
Oak Park on July 5. 
—It is now questioned whether it 1s 
the fast horse that gives his driver a 
reputation or whether the driver, by 
his driving, the 
Horses are now driven better than 2.15 
to sulky, but without whip or reins. 
Pacing Johnnie 2.12 1-2 goes this way 
controlled entirely by the voice. Earth- 
quake Pilot 2.08 1-2 goes entirely alone 


makes horse fast. | 


more crops on the same ground in one 
year. Formerly I grew large quantities 
of peas and sweet corn for market, and 
in this vicinity they must be placed on 
the market early to get good prices. I 
plough the ground for esrly peas in the 
fall, so as to be able to work it earlier 
inthe spring. In the winter I apply a 
liberal dressing of stable manure, and in 
the spring, when the frost comes out of 


the ground, and it commences to dry on | The thanks of all are due the children 


drill by twelve girls was very pretty and | East Somerset, Hartland...... Sept. 7, 8,9 
it received ; 


recitation, 
»| Hancock Co., Blue Hill........ Sept. 21, 22 


| merited the encore which 


|violin solo, Bella Porter; 
Sarah Randall. The singing of the boys 
quartette was very much 
Singing of America closed the evening’s 
| entertainment. 

We hope children’s evening will be- 
come a feature of Stoughton Grange: 


| recitation, Edna Griffin; the tamborine ©: Maine State, Bangor ........ 


enjoyed. 


_gentina, 15.50 per cent. of the cattle and 
* | 50.60 per cent. of the sheep; while all 
a 7 | other countries furnished 0.30 per cent. 
Gray Park Association, Gray.. Aug. 24, 25,26 Of the cattle and 0.87 per cent of the 
sheep. 


teseeeseceee eveee Aug. 30,31, Sept. 1, 2, ¢ 


, Franklin Agricultural, Farming- 


Kennebec Uo., Readfield........ “ 7,8, 9 
Lewiston, Lewiston.........++. 
| _ teeeeereceeeseeeee Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1, 2,3 ine. » 30. 189 . ie 
No. Penobscot, Kingman...... Sept. I4, 15, 16 | ending Jane ° an ; 6,meat fags supplic d 
No. Waldo, Unity..ceseeeseeeee “ 14,15, 16 | to the United Kingdom in the following 
Ossipee l Jni y ee © 15,16 | : _ . 
Oxford ome Ny geo “ be 6 | proportions: The Unite: States sup- 


Waldo & Penobscot, Pembroke “ 15, 16 | plied 81.30 per cent. of beef and other 
York County, SQCO.cccescccces - 14 . = 
countries 18.70 per 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


‘During the same period of time, 


cent. Germany 


the surface, | commence to harrow it.| who helped to make it a pleasant occa- Cheshire, Keene.......+.eee+++ Sept. 21, 22,23 Supplied 0.22 per cent. uf the mutton: 
The ground will soon dry sufficiently to | sion. 


drill in the peas, which is done with a| 





one-horse corn planter, with a fertilizer | Weather and Crops. 
| P 


attachment. I drill in some good com- | 
mercial fertilizer with the peas. With) 
some corn planters it may be necessary 
to go twice in a row in order to drill in 
enough seed. 

For the earliest peas I plant the ear- 
liest smooth varieties, such as Ferry’s| 
Extra Early or Henderson’s First of All, | 
which are very much alike. The peas 
are planted so rapidly that an acre is 
planted in a few hours. I drill in the 
peas in rows from 2 to 2 1-2 feet apart 
and cultivate frequently with a horse! 
hoe untii early in May, when with the 
corn planter [ drill in Cory sweet corn 
between each alternate row of peas. 
This leaves each alternate row vacant 
from which to pick the peas. This row! 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 29. 


In extreme southern New England the 
past week has favored the farmer. In 
central and northern sections, while sev- 
eral warm days occurred, the nights 
were too cool. Frosts occurred on the 
21st in exposed localities, but the dam- 
age was probablyslight. The precipi- 
tation of the week was confined mostly 
to western and northern Vermont, where 
heavy thundershowers occurred on the 
24th. Elsewhere the rainfall was light, 
and there was practically none in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

MAINE. 
The general situation shows slight im- 


provement owing to the better weather. | 


Narragansett Grange, Bedford...  * 
N. H. State Grange, Lilton...... 
VERMONT. 
Vermont State, Howard Park 
| teeerecccecesecsee****Aug, 31, Sept 1,2,3 
RHODE ISLAND, 
R. I. State, Narragansett Park Sept. 6-10 
CONNECTICUT. 
Tolland County, Rockville...... Sept. 7,8, 9 


Holland, 4.70 cent.; Argentina, 
26.55 per cent. ; Australasia, 69 per cent. 
and other countries, 0.05 per cent. 


14, 15, 16 ae 





A movement is on foot, according to 
the New Haven Register, instituted by 
lovers of deer in that state, to introduce 
into Connecticut more of the animals, 
not for game, but as objects of beauty, 


BITS OF FUN. and added attractiveness to the 


“ "Twas midnight, and the setting sun and waste lands. 
Was slowly rising in the broad, wide west; ——— 
The rapid river slowly runs, 
The frog is on his downy nest; 
The pensive goat and sportive cow 
Hilarious hop from bough to bough.” 


j 





forests 





If everyone was only just like you, 
wouldn’t this be a lovely world?—Som- 
erville Journal. 


MEDICAL. 
4p. 
There was a hoodlum in New York S 
|city who was so tough his comrades 
/ called him Mutton, : 
| ‘ For headache(whether sick or nervons). too th 


“I > , : ache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and 
Some men would have lots of leisure weakness in the back, spine or kidneys, pains 


if they’d save some of the time spent in around the liver. pleurisy, swelling of the joints 





the most economical flour 
to use. 


FACT No. 3, GOLD MEDAL is 
America’s Greatest Family 
PAG? Be. 4 COLD Mt Flour. 
o, FOLD MEDAL is made in the finest 
milling plant on the Globe. iced 
FACT No. 5. Bread made from GOLD MEDAL has delici- 
ous taste, beautiful color and is of light and fine texture. 





EVAPORATE 
YOUR FRUIT 


—WITH THE— 


menses EL US COOK STOVE DRIER 


Always Ready for Use and 
will last a lifetime. 
Pee) | TUNDREDS OF DOLLARS WORTR 

OF FRUIT CAN BE SAVED WITH 
THIS MACHINE EVERY YEAR. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


KEGULAR PRICE of this Evaporator 87.00 
W > will send the MASS, PLOUGHMAN 
and the EVAPORATOR for 


$4.75. 


In this way you get a %7.00 Evaporator for 
4.75 and the Ploughman for One Year Free 

















HIS SHOWS THE DRIFR SFT (d AN CRDIN- 
ARY COOK STOVE. 





te Any one Sending us ‘five NEW 


178 DEVONSHI! 


$2.00 per annu 

aid in advance 
cents 

No paper discont 
proprietor unt 

All persons = s¢ 
PLOUGHMAN fo 
their name, not 
as a guaraitee « 
be consigned t 
intended for pu 
note size paper 

Oorresponden: ef 
the results of 
Letters should 


name, in fu V 
the writer may 
fHEeE PLOUGUMA! 


vertisers. Its 
most active a 
munity. 





A New WV 


The King: 
way into the 
It isa native « 
tected in the | 
New York in 
spread, giving 
a Bulletin of t 


periment Stat 


In 1895 a 
j Wesct Gardin 
selyn Botani 
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with only a bridle, girth and check. js still cultivated with the horse hoe and | On the 24th only was there any precip- hurrying.—Jester. and polaset all kinds, the application of Radway’s SUBSCRIBERS and $10.00 wil timp,t has sp 





His actions are controlled entirely by the one in which corn is planted with itation, and the temperature rose to en 7 ; . ae ae spies py receive free one of these Evaporators. Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. i tae mitky’ field 
‘ ’ . a : ave v y 5 : : ’ 
bells in the judge ss and. He has paced the hand wheel hoe. summer figures on several days. Low on amma ve you eaten a | cure. ner and We 


a half-mile in 1.00. 


HANDLING FOALS. 

Whatever method is employed in hand- 
ling foals, it should have in view the full 
and unretarded development of the 
growing colt, says the Breeders’ Gazette. 
Any young animal on the farm must re- 
cover from any set-back it may receive 
during its growth, and the aim should 
be to keep it always in a thrifty condi- 
tion, and gaining each day until fully 
matured. If the young colt is stunted 
at any period of its growth, the effect is 
sure to follow, and it cannot be over- 
come without extra food and care,greatly 
in excess of what would have been re- 
quired to keep it in constantly growing 
condition. In fact,the chances are that 
it never wil] recover and be what it might 
have been. It may grow to be a well- 
developed horse, but it would have been 
that much better had it suffered no check 
With this end in view, 
how can it best be secured? During the 
early part of its life it must be fed through 
the dam. The conditions and treatment 
which will enable the mare to best meet 
the requirements of maternity will be 
the which will secure the 
greatest good to the foal, and any treat- 
ment that will interfere with these 
functions must result injuriously to the 
The most satisfactory results 


in its growth. 


conditions 


offspring. 
can be obtained where the dam is given 
the run of good pasture, with proper 
shelter during nights and bad weather. 
Cold night drafts are very detrimental, 
and the effect noticed in the 
rough appearance of both dam and off- 
spring. Keep the colt warm during the 
cold nights of early spring. 


is soon 





LESS THAN HALF the price of straw is one 
reason why you should use the German Pea 
Moss for horse bedding. C. B. Barrett, import- 
er, 45 North Market street, Boston. 


The Quality of American Patriot- 
ism, 





The peas are about all marketed by 
July 1, when the vines are removed, and 
the corn will have made quite a large 
The 
rows between the corn may be cultivated 
and set to celery, cabbage, turnips, or 
potted strawberry plants. The rows of | 
corn will stand four or five feet apart, 
and they will ear wellif the corn is 
drilled in such wide rows, and nearly 
as much corn will be grown on an acre 
as if it were planted in hills with the 
rows three feet apart. 

This early corn can be marketed in 
August or early in September, and the 
remainder of the season the use of the 
ground is given to the late crops of cel- 
ery, cabbages, etc. If the fall is favor- 
able for their growth there is time for 
them to mature. 

By this plan a variety of vegetables 
can be g-own on the same ground in one 
year, which has its advantages in small 


growth, if thesoil be rich enough. 


gardens, where a variety is needed to 
meet the demands of a local market. 
Other combinations may be made with 
peas, beans, corn, celery, cabbages | 
cauliflowers, kale, etc., by 
which two or more crops can be grown 
in one year. 


spinach, 


In the systems of intensive culture it 
is often necessary to supply extra fertili- 
zers and water; but I have found them 
profitable on high-priced land. I like 
to supply the soil with all it needs to 
make plants grow and then keep it at 
work the whole season through. 

By growing early onions from sets, 
to be bunched when small, and sold for | 
early green onions, and the crop fol- 
lowed by a late one of celery, cabbages, 


cauliflowers, etc., one of the most profit- 
able methods of intensive culture may 
be practised. I have often thought when 
I have been in cities and large villages 
and noticed vacant lots near the city 
water works that if I were living there 
and was out of employment and had a 
little capital I would purchase or rent a 


lands are still too wet for cultivation. 
Large areas will be sown to Hunga- 
rian and other feeds. Corn is very 
small and backward: potatoes are not 
coming up well, the seed rotting in wet 
ground. Grass and early grain look 
well, and the hay crop will undoubted- 


ly compare with average years. Apples 
do not promise to be abundant. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Generally fair weather and three 

warm days have favored all crops. 


Haying has commenced on early fields. 
On old fields and dry ground the crop 
will be large; heavy soils will have a 
light crop. Corn is looking better, but 
there are many backward fields. Pota- 
toes and small grains are in good con- 
dition. An average fruit crop is prom- 
ised. All kinds of berries, however, 
give abundant promise. In extreme 
northern sections a frost on the 2lIst 
killed many garden vegetables. 
VERMONT. 

The season is regarded as being two 
weeks late. Frosts on the 2ist and 
heavy thunderstorms on the 24th dam- 
aged crops somewhat in some localities. 
Haying has begun with fair prospects. 
Corn requires warmer weather to en- 
Not much fruit is ex- 
pected; no plums or cherries to speak 
of. Potatoes and grains on high lands 
look well; on low lands both are lhght. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Normal development of crops (corn in 
particular) cannot be expected with con- 
Tender vegetation 


able it to grow. 


tinued cool nights. 
was slightly damaged by frosts on the 
2ist. Peas are doing very well, early 
varieties are being picked around Bos- 
ton. Haying is under way, mainly on 
high land where the cut is excellent. 
Corn is improving. Strawberries are 
‘fair to good; cultivated blackberries 
promise to be far above average. It is 
said that cherries and other fruits lack 
flavor owing to insufficient sunshine and 


you want to, Bobby? Bobby: No: but! 
I guess [’ve eaten ail I can hold.—New 
York Journal. 


A CURE FOR ALL 


Summer Complaints, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half to a teaspoonful of Ready Reliefin a half 
tumbler of water. repeated as often as the Jis- 
charges continue, and a flann+! satura'ed with 
Rea: y Relief placed over the stomach or bowels, 
will afford immediate relief and soon effect a cure 

INTERNALLY ~—A half toa teaspoonful in half 
atumbler of water will in a few minutes cure 
Cramps, Spasms. Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomit 
ing, eer. Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick 
Headache, Flatulency and all internal pains. 


Malaria in its Various 
Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 
There 1s not a remedial agent in the world that 
will cure fever and ague ane all other malarious, 
bilious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY's 


PILLS. so quickly as RADWAY's READY 
RELIEF. 


| 

‘‘Help the poor,” said the vagrant, 
pointing to the card he carried. ‘+No,” 
rephed Binks. ‘1 don’t believe in 
signs.”’—Philadelphia North American. 


Bobby: Pop, what does hereditary 
mean? Fond Parent: Ut means, Bobby, 
something that goes from parent to 
child. Now see if you can give me an 
example of something that is heredi- 
tary. Bobbv: Measles, I got ’em from 
mother.—Brooklyn Life. 


Tramp, last summer: Is there any 
| demand for haymakers between here 
an’ Boston? Farmer Jones: No, 
reckon the farmers have got all the 
help they want by this time. Tramp 
(to his partner): Come on, Dusty! 
We’ve struck the right road at last. 


‘See here,” howled the manager, 
‘‘does it take you four hours to carry 
a message three streets away and re- 
turn?” «W’y,” said the new office 
boy, ‘‘you told me to see how long it 
would take me to go there and back, 
and I done it.””— Modes and Fabrics. 


| Price 50c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggist- 


Be Sure to bet Radway s 


Tenderfoot Dentist: Why, somebody 
has simply drilled your teeth without 





Adminis'rator’s Sale of Real Estate 
IN MILLIS BY 


PUBLIC AUCTION. 


Ky virtue of a license of the Probate Court of 
the ¢ ounty of Middlesex to the undersigned as 
admi istra or or the estate of CORNELIA A 
LOVERING, late of Holliston in said County, 
deceased, dated June 22, 1897, will be sold by 
Putlie Austion on the premises hereinafter de- 
seribed,o Tuesday, July 22 |. 1897. at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, a certain parcel of land situated 
im Millis, in the County of Norfolk, containing 
Hove acres, more or less. Bou wled northerly by 
laut f one Cousins and by land of one Spencer 
Easterly by land of said Spencer, heirs of Moses 
Richardson and o: e Costello. Southerly by land 
of one MeGuire and James O° Donnell, and west- 
erly by land of said O'Donnell and by Farm street. 
Terms Sliv at time an place of sale, balance 
Wit! in ten days thereafter on delivery of the deed. 
For turther particulars apply to the undersigned 
at Holliston any time befor the - ale. 

JOSEPH H DEWING. Administrator of the 
estule of CORNELI A, LOVERING. 

Holliston, June 25th, 1897. 





q 
OP pooK' > 

fou CLAMPS ON THE TEETH 
jf OF ANY MORSE RAKE, AND PRE- 
/j VENTS THE HAY FROM ROLLING 
OR SCATTERING AT THE ENDS 
PRICE BY MAIL POSTPAID, IOCENTS EACH. 
THREE MAKE @ SET. 


IAS D.BRAMER, 248257 BOSTON, MASS 















EPARATOR S 
BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


SECOND HAND CRRAM SEPARATORS 


Of various sizes and different makes, These ma 
chines are iu first class contition, having just 
come fromthe repairshop. Address 


P. O. BOX 856, Philadelphia, Pa, 
FOR SALE. 


GREAT BARGAIN, .... OR SALE 


< 
both of the combined blood of SIGNAL and that 
French Roof House of 16 rooms at Savin Hill. ¢f F THEEL 2d a d SOUTHERN PRINCE. The 
In good repair, with hot and cold water and al &! ales from cows selected for the combined 
modern improvements. From 7000 to 3000 fee: Geintitv and richness of their milk. Both thor 
of land. Set back from street about 30 feet,mek Oughbreds ant grades have made on fair grounds 
ing good front yard. Willsell for one half of t. for oue day's milk «ver two pounds of butter 
: from 27 and 25 pounds milk 


first cost, which was 815, 00, This isa fine plive r 
for Ilitle mouey. Apply to MASS. PLOUGHM.A\ JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
BOLTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





178 DEVONSHIRE ST, BosTON. MAss. 





filling them!” Pizenwood Pete: That’s 
right, pard. Tenderfoot Dentist: Wh— 
what—wa—was the matter? Pizenwood 
Pete: Yer see, | can’t keep f’uin shoot- 
in’ ever’ time a nerve’s teched.—Chica- 
go Record. 


They were telling fish stories in a 
Lewiston barber shop. “I caught a 
pickerel the other day out of a pond in 
this county and he was the biggest 
pickerel Lever saw.” ‘How much did 
he weigh?” “Dunno; bat when I 
pulled him out be lowered the lake four 
inches.’”’— Lewiston Journal. 


| Old Gentleman: D> you mean to say 
that your teachers never thrash you? 
Little Boy: Never. We have moral 
suasion at our school. **What’s that?’ 
“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
corners, and locked out, and locked in, | 
and made to write one word a thousand 
times, and scowled at and jawed at, and 











a 7 , 





that’s all.”—Buffalo Commercial. 


Fire Chief (shouting): Climb that 
ladder to the fifth story, crawl along 





Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States 


—==—_ From the Aboriginal Times to (and including) the World’s Fair ———uy 





the cornice to the third window, drop 


plot of ground and grow early onions | 
andcelery. In growing a crop of each | 
of these on the same ground in one year | 
the conditions of success are: A _ soil) 
that can be easily worked; free from 


Our patriotism is not of the earlier 
passion and tenderness which the day of 
small things inspired. These would be 


the heavy rains. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
The week has been one of good grow- 


down two stories and catch that wooden | 
sign, swing yourself along to the next | 
window, break in the glass, and rescue | 


ing weather and crops are advancing.| the occupants — hurry up! What are| 
you waiting for? Sloboy (lately ap- 


F) YOU want to know the history 
. IF of your country in the carly 
p days of its scttlement you can 
J find out all about it in Rid 
path’s History. 


IF you area lover of your ®, 

country, and want toknow ; 

; its History from the earli- 

est times to the present day you can find 

it allin Ridpath As an educational book 
for the children st is unsurpassed. 


olutionary War.and wanttoknow 
all about the causes of that great 
uprising, get Ridpath’s History. 


YOU are interested in the thrill- 
| F ing events thatattended the Rew 
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everything which interferes with the | The top of the ground is becoming quite | Y! . ¥ : ; 
use of the wheel hoe and other garden| dry. Much haying done on high land; | pointed) : Pm waiting Ser pen sae sak, | , 
tools, and which does tot bake, but is in| the crop is heavy. Corn, tomatoes and | sir; I want to hand im my resignation. 
condition to be finely pulverized; also|beans have improved. Potatoes are —Modes and Fabrics. 


out of keeping with our eno.mous pros- : ‘ 
perity, our irresistible power. But the 


modern Americanism is easentially pa- 
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plant sends 
. . y . that mature 
No Single Book Ever Contained Such an Amount of Valuable Information. ifficult w 

: aimeui ee 





| ‘4 ili | ‘ i i 4 ; , ; ‘ »§ rwed 
tient and tolerant. It no longer affirms | plenty of fertilizers near at hand, and | ag _ bligut. Oats and — “‘Miss Brown told me that you paid THE BEST BOOe nc EVER ISSUED. be allowed t 
that we have found the only way or the | water for irrigation. wi eavy. iad her such a charming compliment the INFORMATION COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. The patch 
CONNECTICU 


best way, but that the way to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness is for us 
the way that our fathers set out upon a 
hundred years ago. We have really 
more faith in the republic than they 
had, for we have found that it works 
and they could merely believe that it 
would work.—Harper’s Magazine. 


As the onions are to be sold when 
small they may be planted more closely 
than when they are allowed to mature: 
and the celery may be grown by the 
method known as the ‘‘new celery cul- 
ture.” Perhaps one-fourth of an acre 
| will be all that one man can work and 
then he will need some help in bunch- 
ing onions, etc.—W. H. Jenkins, in 
American Gardening. 


A clear, warm week; crops showing 
a decided gain. Corn is backward but 
is doing well. Potatoes are blossoming 
and receiving last hoeing. Consider- 
able clover hay secured; newly seeded 
fields heavy ; old meadows above ordin- 
ary. Early oats heading; rye and 
wheat filling well. Small fruits excel- 
lent. J. W.Smirn. 





other evening,” said Mrs Coddington to 
her husband, ‘‘something about her be- 
ing pretty. The poor girl was so pleased. 
|I don’t see how you men can be so un- 
truthfal.” ‘*t should think you would 
know by this time that I’m never un- 
truthful,” said Mr. Coddington, re- 
proachfully. «I said she was as pretty 
as She could be, and so she was.”— 
| Harper’s Bazar. 








WITH OVER 800 


Printed on paper made expressly for the book, and bound in an 
— attractive style, with black, gray and silver sides and back. 


PAGES AND 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—————2 ee 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. 
Price, including One Year’s subscription to the Ploughman, $3.75. 
THIS DUES NOT INCLUDE POSTAGE OR EXPRESS CHARGES ON BOOK. 
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